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LECTURE XL 


Mr. Presment the course of ‘the 
preceding ten lectures I have done my best to confine myself 
to matters of fact, and to the interpretation which directly 
arises from a very simple method as applied to those facta, 
The matters of fact have, as far as practicable, been demon- 
strated before you ; at any rate, they are capable of demonstra- 
tion. The interpretation has rested upon a principle so obvious 
that it requires no special justification—the principle that those 
parts in various skulls are identical, and should receive the 
same names, which correspond in development, and in their 
relations to the soft parts and to one another. And for myself 
I confess that with the establishment of those matters of fact, 
of those direct interpretations, the great object of science seems 
to me to be largely fulfilled. But in the present condition of 
anatomical views upon the skull, a course of lectures upon the 
vertebrate cranium which should be devoid of some commentary 
upon theories which have been offered of the composition of the 
cranium would, justly enongh, be considered imperfect ; be- 
cause there is a true theory as apart from the speculative hypo- 
theses—there is a true theory, which is simply a generalized 
statement of the facts which we have found ont; and there 
are other theories, which add to such generalized statement 
other considerations, and which may or may not be capable of 
verification. 

That which is commonly understood now by the theory of 
the skull is the doctrine that the osseous cranium—it must be 
borne in mind that the doctrine has gone no further than the 
osseous cranium—is made up of a greater or smaller number of 
coalesced vertebrae, and that, to use the accepted phrase, the 
skull is a modification of the vertebral column. That doc- 
trine originated with a man of vast genius—a man, perhaps, 
unexampled in the history of letters and of scienee, as combin- 
ing, as I think, the highest proficiency in both departments— 
I mean Goethe. He originated, or rather I should say he in- 
vented, towards the end of the last century, the doctrine that 
the skull is composed of a number of segments, corresponding 


in their nature with the vertebre, I am perfectly well aware | the 


that this has been controverted. Iam well’ aware that, not 
only in his own country, where there were personal interests 
and prejudices coming into play, but even in this country, 
where no such motive could intervene, the claims of Goethe to 
this discovery have been disputed ; and not only that, but that 
it has been more than insinuated—and it is with regret I state 
it—that the grand old poet, at seventy years of age, full of all 
the honours which his people had conferred upon him, was 
guilty of the meanness of taking to himself the credit of the 
doctrine invented by a young and rising professor, ignoring his 
claims and setting up others which had no foundation. Nay, 
more: the audacity of the accuser has gone so far as to suggest 
a certain stupidity, and that even Goethe—this man of vast 
imagination and undoubted ability—was constrained to invent 
the same method of accounting for his discovery as that which 
had been given by Oken. The statement has passed into 
= literature ; it is to be found in a work which will be 
0, 2088, 


consulted by all who wish to be acquainted with this matter, 
and it will doubtless be regarded as an authority—it is to be 
found in an article upon Oken in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” 

What, then, are the facts of the case? Goethe, writing in 
the year 1820 or thereabouts, has stated that the mode of his 
discovery of the vertebral composition of the skull was this :— 
“The three hindermost parts,” says he, “ I knew before; but 
it was only in 1791, when I picked up an old and broken 
sheep’s skull amidst the sandy dunes of the Jewish cemetery 
in Venice, that I perceived that the facial bones also were 
composed of vertebre ; and perceiving, as I did, the transition 
from the first pterygoid bone to the ethmoid bone and to the 
turbinals quite distinctly, there I had an apercu of the whole 
at once.” We shall see that Oken, writing in 1507, also said, 
and no doubt with perfect trath, that he had been led to his 
conception of the theory of the vertebrate skull by picking up 
an old and whitened deer’s skull upon the Hercynian, within 
the Harz mountains; and it has been more than suggested 
that this statement of Goethe’s was a sort of clumsy fabrication 
imitating the invention of Oken. Happily, the general order 
of things in this world is tolerably just, and a document which 
Goethe doubtless had himself utterly forgotten (and which it is 
pretty clear, by a comparison of dates, he had forgotten) has 
appeared within the last year or two, which places the veracity 
of the old poet beyond the reach of the most vigorous and 
determined assailant. That passage was brought to light by 
an eminent German author a year or two ago, who says (re- 
ferring to a correspondence which had just then been recently 
published between Goethe and the family of Herder, the 
clergyman and great literary German) Goethe was in the 
habit of corresponding with these people regularly; and he 
wrote, among other folks to Madame Herder. One of his 
letters has come to light under the date of the 4th of May, 
1790, and in that letter is this passage:—‘‘ By the oddest 
happy chance, my servant, by way of a joke, picked up a bit 
of an animal's skull in the Jew's cemetery at Venice, and, by 


_way of making fan, offered it to me as if he were presenting 


me with a Jew’s skull. I have made a great step in the ex- 
planation of the formation of animals.” It is quite clear that 
this is a complete and perfect testimony to the veracity of 
Goethe when, in consequence of various circumstances that 
took place, he affirmed that thirty years ago (it was exactly 
thirty years ago) he had made the discovery to which I here 
refer. It is to be hoped now that all farther detraction, at 
any rate, will cease on that point. And this detraction was 
the more unwise because it was wholly unnecessary, No per- 
son looking at the history of the past would dream of regard- 
ing Goethe, who indubitably invented this doctrine, but who 
kept it to himself for thirty years—led to that course doubtless 
by the great difficulties which his vast knowledge and clear 
judgment showed him were in the way of the application of 
doctrine ;—I say, no one would have been led to set 
up his claim as a discoverer against that which is justly 
the right of Oken, who in the year 1507, in a similar 
manner to that which had happened to Goethe, was led, 
by picking up an animal’s skull in the Harz mountains, as 
I have said, suddenly to conceive that the osseous cranium 
was composed of three segments, and that the three segments 
answered exactly and precisely to so many vertebre. No 
doubt Oken was the first promulgator of this doctrine; to 
him is all the credit that may attach to it justly due—all the 
credit that may attach to the definite discovery of the seg- 
mentation of the skull, Whatever we may think about his 
vertebral theory, no one can doubt at all that the merit of the 
discovery of the osseous segmentation of the skull is indubitably 
due to Oken ; nor has anything been done since which in any 
way exceeds in merit that first singular paper which he pub- 
lished on the subject in 1807, under the head of ‘‘ Ueber die 
Bedeutung der Schiidelknochen.” It was his inaugural address 
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on taking the chair at the University of Jena; and to show 
you how easily this notion may have arisen, I have here that 
subject which led Goethe to imagine the vertebral theory, and 
that subject which Oken made use of as the best illustration of 
it—I mean a young sheep’s skull. The parts here have simply 
been macerated, and otherwise are left free in their natural 
connexion ; but you will see that it is perfectly easy, by exer- 
cising a little pressure, putting in the first place a knife be- 
tween the supra-occipital, to separate one segment between the 
supra-occipital and the parietals, and, putting a knife again 
between the parietals and the frontals, to separate another, 
and thus to obtain three perfectly distinct osseous segments, 
It was that which Oken saw in the bleached deer’s skull ; it 
was that which very naturally, and as I think very consistently 
led him to say (he says the conviction came across him as a 
lightning flash) that this great skull, which contains the dilated 
continuation of the spinal marrow, is itself nothing more than 
a dilated continuation of the vertebral column. In his first 
essay he is guided entirely by the analogy of the sheep’s cra- 
nium, and he says that the hindermost vertebra, which he calls 
the ear vertebra, is composed of the basilar portion of the occi- 
pital bones and the twoex-occipitals—the two articular portions, 
and the yg te go ; that the next segment is formed by the 
posterior sphenoid, by the great ale of the sphenoid, and by 
the parietals ; and that the anterior segment is formed by the 
oy ye by the little orbito-sphenoids, and by the frontals, 
se the term segments, leaving the doubtful term vertebre 
out of place, and there cannot be a doubt that Oken was per- 
fectly justified, and that the fact will remain as he stated it to 
be for all time, as one which you can always demonstrate in 
the osseous skull. Then he on to say that there is an 
anterior portion, consisting of the ethmoid, the nasals, and the 
vomer, and that you can take that away. He is somewhat 
doubtful as to what is the nature of this; but, at any 
rate, he su; as a possibility that the vomer may be in 
reality the continuation forwards of the vertebral axis formed 
by the pre sphenoid, the basi-sphenoid, and the basi-occipital ; 
and that perhaps it may represent two or three vertebra 
coalesced. He appears to be misled by some statement on 
this subject by an anatomical writer; but that point he 
leaves open. At first he stands simply by the three cranial 
vertebre, as he calls them. Then comes a remarkably sagacious 
notion of his, He says: ‘‘ You may think, perhaps, that I 
have forgotten the petrosal bone. Not at all. This 
bone is not a vertebra ; it contains no parts of one of its ver- 
tebral components of the skull ; but it is a sensory organ ; it is 
an ossification developed around the organ of hearing which 
characterizes the formation of that organ, in just the same way 
as the membranous case around the eye is peculiar to that 
organ. Therefore you must regard this as something apart 
from the segments of the vertebrx, and look upon it as a sense 
capsule—not considering it as entering into the composition of 
the skull at all.” Having arrived at this notion of the re- 
semblance of the upper pe He of the skull to the cavity of the 
upper arches of the vertebra in the trunk, the next step was a 
very simple and very obvious one, Finding in the skall, 80 
far, a perfect resemblance to the vertebral column, Oken, not 
unnaturally, arrived at the conclusion that the lower arches of 
the skull—the parts of the face—must answer in some way or 
other to the parts of the trunk; and carrying out that idea 
with the boldness which was characteristic of him,—indeed 
I might almost have said with the rashness which certainly 
characterized the majurity of his later speculations,—he said : 
‘* If I find the repetition of this upper part of the vertebral 
column in the skull, I must also find a repetition of the lower 
rt; and as I find there a thorax and abdomen, so I must 
nd a thorax and abdomen in the skull ;” and he said that the 
thorax of the skull was formed by the palative bones and the 
adjoining parts, and that the abdomen of the skull was formed 
by the oral cavity. The idea is not so far-fetched as you might 
at first imagine. There is the same sort of @ priori probability 
about it that there is about the identification of the upper 
arches of the skull with the upper arches of the vertebral 
column. By this time the notion of identity of composition as 
he fos emery appears to have taken full possession of his mind, 
and he said to himself, ‘‘ If we can find the upper and lower 
arches of the trunk in the head, we ought to be able to find 
the limbs.” And, totally undeterred by the difficulties which 
would have suggested themselves to a man of less daring in 
this matter,—and those difficulties which, as I believe, kept 
Goethe from promulgating his doctrine,—he said ; ‘‘ [ will find 
all these parts, There is the shoulder-blade of the head in the 
squamosal bone; there is the arm of the head in the jugal appa- 


ratus ; and there is the hand of the head in the upper maxilla 


and there are the fingers of the head in the teeth ; and there is 
the thumb of the head in the pre-maxilla.” If you had asked 
Oken how he knew that these were tingers and thumbs, and so 
forth, he would probably have been puzzled for an answer. He 
would have you that the idea dominated over all these 
things, and that that t ideal ption of an archetype, 
which was perceived only perhaps by the man of genius, could 
not be seen by inferior people who were simply looking at the 
facts; and he said, therefore, that the arm of the head was 
attached to the side of the head, fixed to it, and that the two 
hands of the head were, so to speak, expanded to the sides of 
the nasal capsule. Where, then, were the ay the head 2 
Nothing daunted, Oken said that they were to be found in the 
lower jaw, and that the teeth of the lower jaw were the toes 
of the head in the same way, and that the hyoidean apparatus 
was neither more nor less than the pelvis of the head. One 
would have thought that the ey of finding two legs of 
the head attached to scapule of the here was rather a 
strong one; but Oken has an answer for all these matters. It 
is not worth while to enter into them largely now, having 
other things to attend to. It does not seem to have entered his 
mind that for anything like scientific speculation you must 
have a criterion of the truth or falsehood of what you say, and 
that unless you have some such criterion, you can go on invent- 
ing theories and counter-theories until Doomsday, every one of 
which shall be just as asevery other. A few years after- 
wards, Oken enlarged his idea by regarding the nasal apparatus 
as a fourth vertebra, and thus arose that view of the skull as 
composed of four coalesced vertebre, which has formed, with- 
out any considerable or material alteration, the basis of every 
speculation that has been published since. In this way Oken 
founded a school. His ideas were received with open arms in 
Germany, and his contemporaries, some of them, carried to a 
wonderful pitch the wildnesses—I had almost used a stronger 
word—with which the ingenious ions of Oken are, toa 
vast extent, mixed. These, like Spix, for example, propounded 
the most extraordinary notions of the composition of the skull 


—notions which one must acquaint oneself with as a matter of 


history; but when one has done that, the best thing to 
do is to forget them, and to think of them no more, 

more judicious, more accurate in thought, like Bojanus, 

the doctrine in other directions; but altered nothing, ad 
nothing whatsoever to the method of Oken, but simply shifted 
backwards and forwards the lines of interpretation which he 
had By degrees the notion spread in France, or 
rather I should say that it had an independent origin there to 
a certain extent, partly depending upon an interchange of ideas 
with Germany, y arising as the result of the — 
of notions which Geoffroy St. Hilaire propounded in 

upon the unity of organization, and so forth. Thus further 
modifications were uced, some admitting three vertebra, 
some making out there were four, some that there were 
six, and some that there were seven ; but the character of the 
reasoning and the method of the interpretation were not one 
whit changed from that which was invented by Oken. 

In England, again, we have had our own propounders of 
similar deession, I do not know that anything which I have 
said about Geoffroy St. Hilaire and about the Germans does 
not equally apply to them. I am quite at a loss to find in our 
English speculations any advance whatsoever upon the method, 
or in the main u the facts, of Oken. If it is absurd, without 
gocd evidence, to talk of the jugal apparatus and the squa- 
mosal apparatus, and the upper jaw, as being the arm of the 
head; it is at least as absurd, without equally good evidence 
and upon mere fantastical grounds, to regard the arm as a rib 
of the head. The one notion has exactly the same value and 
scientific standing as the other, and if the transpositions of 
Oken shock the mind, not less do those who are accustomed to 
the study and the careful interpretations which result from 
embryology feel as‘ounded in having to believe that the > 
pendage of the atlas has, somehow or other, got in front of 
rib of the occipital bone, and thus given rise to the position of 
the parts as we find them. My business, however, is not to 
enter into a criticism of these theories, but simply to show what 
is their scientific position. 

In France, however, and in England, there have been great 
exceptions to these mere blind developments of the notions of 
Oken. In France the enormous knowledge and accurate thought 
of Cuvier kept him from drifting into such conceptions. He 
admitted, as all must admit, that there was a segmentation of 
the skull; but the t these not of the vertebration of 
the skull were proposed, he said, ‘‘ 1 want evidence ; I want a 
criterion. It is of no use talking to me about the relative repe- 
titions, shifti wards and forwards, and all the rest. I 
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processes y do take or I will not accept your inter- 
pretation.” Therefore Cuvier always held aloof from the ver- 
tebral doctrine, and I confess for myself I fully sympathize 
with those occasionally somewhat bitter sarcasms with which 
he overwhelmed the advocates of those i 


which took place between 1837 and 1540, or thereabouts, in 
Germany, (of which I shall have to speak presently,) and has 
endeavoured to correct the errors of the merely Okenian line of 
ation by the severe criteria of embryology. What was it, 
then, that took place between those years, 1837 to 1840, in 
Germany? It was a revolution in method,—it was the dis- 
covery of that criterion for the want of which this wild and 
waste method of speculation upon the nature of the skull had 
origiaae’. At about the period to which we refer, Keichert 
and Rathke, two men whose names must always be mentioned 
with the profoundest respect in connexion with the skull, com- 
menced their embryological researches, and instead of confini 
themselves to the easy task of sitting upon their chairs an 
lating backwards and forwards as to how the bones of the 
skall should be fitted together, like a child’s puzzle, they set 
to work to ascertain how they had really come, and by the 
most laborious and difficult studies of development, to see in 
what manner the complex adu!t skull had arisen from its early 
state, and how, by tracing back the methods of development, 
by tracing back every skull to that early condition in which it 
resembles every other skull, you are able to identify the pre- 
cise places at which each bone arose, and so to eliminate from 
mind the mistifying influences of subsequent change. 
These men—Reichert, by his discovery of the visceral arches, 
and by his wonderful study of their modification ; Rathke, by 
his investigations in comparative embryology, and his still more 
remarkable discoveries, as | thiak, into the true nature of the 
base of the skull, and the mode of its production,-—these men 
founded an absolutely new epoch and a new method; and for 
me any work which has been published since that time, and 


which contains no reference to the labours of these men and 


ignores them, is on exactly the same scientitic footing as a 
treatise on astronomy written at the present day which should 
ignore the discoveries of Newton; it is an anachronism, has 
no scientific place, and is unworthy of consideration. If I have 
any service at all to this subject (and I trust I have 
not wasted your time by not doing so) in the course of the 
sent series of lectures, it has been by endeavouring to call to 
your minds and to point out to you the modification of the 
method of interpretation which these men invented, and the 
value of their discoveries; and you will ive that the differ- 
ences on this ground, these fundamental differences of method, 
are so entire and so complete between myself and those who 
etand by the Okenian method of interpretation, that I may 
fairly hold myself excused from the task of endeavouring 
to enter into a detailed criticism. But I am glad to do so, for 
such polemical criticism is never pleasant—is always, in a great 
measure, a waste of time, and muy be here, [ think, amply 
substituted by the much more profitable occupation of endea- 
vouring to build up something positive, which, if it be true, 
shall quietly set the other aside. I will therefore endeavour, 
in the next Lecture, to gather together the scattered threads 
of the long argument through which we have passed, and 
to see what can be derived from a strict generalization of 
these facts, and from this argument, introducing no other 
elements whatsoever, —to see what kind of theory can be 


A Lerca Swattowep. — A native of Morocco has, 
according to the Gaz. Méd, de Lyon, been treated in an hospital 
of Algeria for aphonia and hemoptysis. The means employed 
were followed by no improvement, when one day the patient 
had a sharp fit of suffocation, and the nurse perceived bed grmne 
of a leech appearing about the pharynx. M. Villard, upon 
being sent for, attempted to remove it with a pair of forceps, 
bat conld not snfficiently distinguish the presence of the leech. 
He then advised the patient to light a cigar and to swallow the 
smoke. In a few minutes after be had done so he rejected in 
a cload of smoke the asphyxiated leech. It is not stated how 
the found its way into the patient’s mouth. 


CLINICAL REPORTS 


on 
SQUAMOUS DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


By GEO. NAYLER, Esq, F.R.C.S, 
(Concluded from page 244.) 


I proceeD to consider the varieties of psoriasis and lepra. 

Psoriasis guttata,—This eruption consists of a number of 
distinct isolated patches, often quite circular in shape, varying 
in size from a quarter to half an inch in diameter, and generally 
seated on the extremities, particularly the forearm. Some- 
times a few spots appear on the face, or on the trunk only, or 
they may coalesce and form a larger patch. Psoriasis guttata 
is seldom chronic, and when first seen, the apices of the patches, 
which are very small, are each covered with one or more thin 
white scales, that increase, and at last conceal the entire spots. 
As the eruption declines, the scales are less frequently pro- 
duced, but the surface remains for some time ef a dull red 
colour. The disease is generally met with at an early age, or 
in the young adult. 

H. K—, No. 96,908, aged forty-two years, applied with 
psoriasis guttata at the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin on the 
24th of January, 1862. He is by trade a gardener, and about 
six weeks previously got wet through, Three days afterwards 
the eruption appeared fally marked on the upper part of the 
front of the chest, and on the back of each forearm. The inter- 
stices between the spots are quite healthy. He complains of 
intolerable itching, and can obtain no rest at night ; has also a 
good deal of fever. He was directed to take a mixture of mag- 
nesia and colchicum with antimony three times a day, and to 
apply an ointment containing creasote and mercury, as pre- 
viously named. A strict diet was also enjoined. On the 27th 
he was much better, and all pain had left him. The scales 
were also less abundant. To take the medicine twice a day, 
and to continue the ointment. At the end of another week, by 
persevering with the same remedies, he was well enough to 
discontinue his attendance at the hospital. 

Psoriasis palmaris,—Adults between forty and fifty years of 

are to this troublesome form of which 
may be confined to one hand, but commonly involves both. I 
have, however, seen it as early as the age of fifteen. On ex- 
amination. the palm is fissured, and more or less covered with 
patches which in some cases are as white as in lepra alphoides, 
and circular. Now and then this condition is absent, and the 
surface shows only a number of irregular cracks, especially to- 
wards the fingers, which bleed and occasion much distress. The 
hand is hard, swollen, and stiff, and any attempt at flexing the 
fingers is attended with increased pain. 

aria M——, aged thirty-six years, and whose aspect showed 
care and poverty, applied for relief Feb. 7th, 1861, with 
psoriasis of the palms, which was chiefly marked on the right 
thumb, and extended to the nail. The patches and cracks 
above described were well seen, and she experienced much pain 
towards night. A history of its syphilitic origin was obtained, 
and the eruption had existed for the last four years. She was 
directed to take one-eighth of a grain of the bichloride, and 
three grains of the iodide of potassium, three times a day, and 
to apply the same ointment as in the last case ; also to use a 
nitric acid lotion. On the 5th of April she had to a great 
degree recovered, and the ointment was changed for the follow- 
ing—viz., fifteen grains of the nitric oxide of mercury to an 
ounce of cerate. After continuing for another 
fortnight she was discharged cured. ; : 

Peoriasis gyrata.—This is a very rare variety. Mr. Startin, 
in his Lectures, refers to it as occurring in the proportion of one 
to a hundred cases of psoriasis, or even more. The peculiarity 
of this complaint consists in the tortuous or annular arrange- 
ment which it presents. Some authors describe it as mostly 
situated on the trunk, and others on the extremities, In one 
case that came under my observation the eruption appeared 
in an unmarried woman, twenty years of age, and was seated 
between the lower lip and chin. In another it was seen on 
the forearm, and in a third the disease showed itself on one 
side of the face. These cases are almost invariably of a syphi- 
litic character, and devoid of scales. 


: everything like accuracy of thought, in his ‘‘Ossemens Fossiles,” P| 
and his ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle des Poissons.” In this country, 
again, there has been another exception. I allude to Professor Pitt 
Goodsir, of Edinburgh, and the able young men who have risen 
from his training. He is the only man, so far as I know, either 
; on the Continent or here, who has understood the value of that 
} 
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In the examples of psoriasis that have been given, it will be 
seen that in the first neither mereury nor arsenic was given 
internally. It was an ordinary case, occurring for the first 
time and acutely, and as soon as the inflammatory symptoms 
yielded, which they soon did, the patient’s recovery was pro- 
portionately rapid, The only local measures adopted were, the 
application of an ointment containing creasote and mercury. 

e second was one of psoriasis of the palm of the hand, and as its 
history showed it to belong to the syphilitic class, arsenic was 
interdicted, and the patient made a good recovery from the 
exhibition of small doses of mercury with potash. A lotion of 
nitric acid will be found serviceable when cracks or fissures 
exist, or these may be treated with the nitrate of silver. Mr. 
Startin has remarked on the readiness with which psoriasis 
gyrata succumbs to treatment. This was seen in two of the 
cases referred to, but in the third the effects of the bichloride 
showed themselves a few days after it had been taken. It 
was therefore given in half the quantity, and with the best 


t. 

The subjoined is a good example of psoriasis guttata occurring 
in the young subject. Annie , aged seven years, whose 
father is a mariver living at Limehouse, was brought by ber 
mother on Dec, 29th, 1862, with the eruption fully marked on 
the outer side of the forearm ; on the legs, reaching from the 
knees to the ankles; also freely developed on the back, and 

ightly on the chest. Several ts are also visible on the 

ip. She is one of several chi some of whom have it; 
an aunt is likewise affected. The complaint is attended with 
a good deal of itching. To take a mixture (mercury mixture) 
containing a sixteenth of a grain of the bichloride and a sixth 
of a grain of antimony twice in the day. To use the creasote 
ointment at bedtime, and the carbolic lotion daily. 

Jan. Sth, 1863.—Spots rather paler; white scales not so 


numerous. 

12th.—Slightly i ved, except in the legs. 

19th. —Surface still red in some spots, To exchange the car- 
bolic lotion for the carbon lotion, and to continue in other 
respects as before. 

27th.—Mueh better; only a little roughness left. The arms 
are nearly well. 

Feb. 2nd.—The redness is vanishing; improved in all re- 

By psoriasis diffusa is meant that variety which is sometimes 
witnessed on the extremities, where it constitutes one or several 
border ; differing in this 
respect from t kind, which is termed psoriasis marginata, 
where the margin is clearly drawn. Whatever be the size of 
the patch, the colour is generally of a dull dark-red, and it is 
frequently marked with numerous lines or interstices, having 
only a few thin scales on its surface, and these are for the most 
part curled up at their edges. The complaint may last for 
years without deranging the general health ; and when exten- 
sively developed, it is sometimes associated with iasi 
which then commonly occupies the trunk, 

iffusa may be confounded with eczema rubrum, after the latter 
has become chronic. 

Catherine M——, aged 


not much larger 


legs, thig 

The disease is of 
two months’ duration, and chiefly painful on the extremities, 
The treatment was the same as in the last case, except that 
the carbon lotion was applied at the outset. On the 5th 
of the following month the scales had mostly disappeared ; 
on the 19th the surface was red, especially on the legs—no 
ap) ce of scales; on Feb, 9th nearly we'l, only a slight 

remaining, the patient to attend every other week and 
take the medicine once aday; and on Feb, 9th she had re- 
covered. 

The last variety is psoriasis inveterata, so called from its 
chronic character. It sometimes continues for years, and in 
general is rebellious to treatment. It may cover the greater 
part of the body, like. a thin shell, intersected with furrows ; 
or the extremities, when it causes much distress to the patient, 
as it is prone to attack the neighbourhood of the joints, and 
thus to interfere with their movement. The scales are often 
shed in such quantities that the bedclothes are covered with a 
white friable powder; but no relief is obtained, as they are 
speedily reproduced, The skin is dry and harsh. The disease 


is less common in the young than in those who bave passed the 


period of life, and is i 


is to be placed on arsenic, which must be continued 
for some time ; it may be useful to combine it with liq. potasse, 
The use of the r bath should not be neglected, the most 
careful attention 


Psoriasis facialis or labialis attacks the face or the lips. In 


age of puberty, with fair delicate complexions. The complai 
winter from exposure to cold and wind. 


on 

the present is the third time of its occurrence at this par- 
ticular season of the year, and that it is aggravated by a cold 
easterly wind. She was ordered the arsenite of potash twice 
a day, and to apply a camphor ointment, which is very service- 
able in these cases, of ten grains of camphor and ten 
minims of glycerine, to an ounce of cerate. If the disease de 
not yield to these means, a lotion may be tried, containing one 
grain of the bichloride, eight grains of borax, with a small 
quantity of spirit of camphor ard an ounce of water. 

When psoriasis affects the lips, it is most frequently specific, 
It sometimes appears as a narrow band, half an inch deep, and 
ate inv the lower lip; or it may encircle the 
n the greater number of cases it is readily cured by the ex- 
hibition of small doses of the bichloride of meroury and iodide 
of potash, and the application of an ointment of the nitric oxide 
mercury with or without creasote. 

Psoriasis of the nails is not an uncommon complaint. It 
seldom exists alone, being generally connected with psoriasis 
inveterata, or else su ing, as I have seen it do, npon 
herpes, &c. The nails lose their smooth polished 


h as large as a threepenny piece is seen 
tongue towards its back part. Several 
cracks are also near to and radiating from it; no sign of the 
eruption elsewhere. It had existed for six weeks. To take a 
teaspoonful of the mixture consisting of three ounces each of 
mercury mixture and water and two drackms of chlorate of 

t plan of treating this form of psoriasis, which I have seen 
adopted, is to order the patient to place on his tongue every 
ve grains of grey powder with two 
scru t 

Lepra vulgaris is known by its tendency to take a circular 
shape, and by its locality, which will most frequently be found 
near the elbows, or just below the knees, The border of the 
patch is generally raised, while the centre is somewhat flat- 
tened or The scales are larger and form thicker 
crusts than in Lepra may almost take its rank 
amongst the so-called symmetrical diseases, as when one part 
is attacked—the vicinity of the elbow, for example—the cor- 
responding surface on the other side will be in like manner 
im 


he disease manifests itself in the first instance as a number 
of small red spots, which are soon covered with scales, and join 
to form one or more tches, that increase at the expense of 
their circumference. ith the decline of the eruption the 
scales are thinner and less numerous, and the centre is always 
the tirst to heal, 

Sarah B—— came under treatment March 24th, 1861, 
having had the complaint for the last five years, It was not 


[Sepr. 5, 1863, 
of the > 16 treavinen st be conducted on the general 
principles which have already been laii down. The greatest 
| 
ointment will do good :—Acetate of lead, chloride of mercury, 
and oxide of zine, of each half a scruple ; lard, one ounee, Ora 
lotion, consisting of bisulphuret of mereury, one scruple ; bi- 
chloride of mercary, two scruples ; creasote, ten minims ; to a 
pint of water. Or, again, equal parts of this lotion, lotio nigra, 
and water. 

I will now add a few words on some remaining forms of 
psoriasis, which scarcely allow of being arranged in a separate 
group, and are entirely loeal. 

the former case the subjects of it are usually girls, about the 

| 

F. R——, No. 97,155, aged twenty-three, was admitted as 
out-patient Feb, 12th, 1862, with psoriasis in a slight ~ +4 
on either cheek. A roughness is perceived when the hand is 

eir suriace 18 irregular, an‘ they break or sp it. SOT1ASIS 
the scrotum is generally of a congenital syphilitic character, 
and often met with at an early age. Whether in infancy or in 
middle life, this kind of psoriasis is now and then very intract- 
able, and gives the patient much —- 

Psoriasis of the tongue is the last that | have to name, The 
following instance, which I take from my case-book, will serve 
to exemplify its character and treatment :— 

| L, A——, aged nine years, came under observation Dec. 29th, 
‘was admitted into the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin Dec. | 
29th, 1862, with iasis diffusa, The patches, which are 
Po acorn, much raised, very irregular in | 
shape, covered with silvery white scales, and most of them | 
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hereditary. She came from Dover, where she had been re- 
, and had tried various remedies, The eruption consisted 

of several patches, their white scales sufficiently indicating their 
nature, and situated close to the elbows and on the upper part 
and front of the legs. The treatment consisted in giving small 
doses of the bichloride with iodide of potash twice a day, the red 
ointment to be used daily, and an alkaline bath twice a week. 
At the end of four weeks she was free from any trace of the 
In lepra alphoides the patches rarely attain the same size as 
in the last variety. The scales are very white and abundant. 
It is more allied to psoriasis guttata, and, like it, appears 
usually in early life. 
Lepra circumscripta is the name given by Mr. Startin to 
that kind of lepra which occurs as a solitary or circumscribed 
patch. It may be found on the face or extremities, and is not 
— on the scalp, It presents no particular characters. 
E. C——, an unmarried woman, aged twenty years, applied 
March 11th, 1861, with lepra of the scalp. It was limited in 
front by the forehead, where it appeared as a white patch. 
The hairs were entangled in the crusts, which were thick and 
fissured. It of ten days’ duration, 
degree painful. No specific history; gen At 
the end of April she was discharged cured, the same remedies 
being employed as in lepra valgaris, 
George-street, Hanover-square, Aug. 1863. 


OPERATION FOR STRANGULATED HERNIA 
IN A PATIENT AGED EIGHTY-THREE. 
SUCCESSFUL RESULT. 


By HENRY SMITH, Esq, F.RCS., 
ASSISTANT-SUBGEON TO KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


I was called on the evening of the 16th of January, 1863, by 
Dr. Wildbore, to see Mrs. L——, who was in her eighty-fourth 
year. She was very thin and spare, and did not look much 
over seventy. She had been euffering from strangulated hernia 
on the right side for twenty-four hours, and was in most violent 
agony, and vomiting everything. I have never seen the symp- 
toms attending this disorder so severe. On examination I 
found a large tumour, of a very peculiar appearance, situated 
in the right groin; it was about four inches in length, lay 
parallel with Poupart’s ligament, and had more the aspect of a 
fibrous or fatty tumour than that of a hernia, it being hard and 
nodulated. The form and situation of the swelling were such 
as to render the diagnosis as to the precise nature of the hernia 
difficult, and I therefore determined to proceed with great 
caution in the operation, which was rendered necessary by our 
inability to reduce the hernia. 

I made a very free vertical incision over the middle and 
inner portion of the tumour, and on opening the sac, found a 
large mass of omentum, portion of the 
tumonr. On farther examination I discovered a knuckle of 
intestine almost black. Without much trouble I divided the 
constricting tissues at the inner side of the neck of the tumour, 
and returned the strangulated portion of intestine. As the 

ty of re ng the whole, in 
brandy and beef-tea each hour. 

On the next day I found the patient free from pain and sick- 
ness, cheerful and calm, and taking plenty of nourishment. 
She went on well until the evening of the 19th, when the 


very. She has, however, rallied wond y under the in- 
fluence of a large quantity of stimuli. Another disturbing 
element exists in the circumstance of a profuse purulent dis- 
from the wound. I doubt not the omentum is acting 


been compelled to make a counter-openinz below the wound, 
This measure has given + relief, ° 

The old dame was sitting up within another week, and when 
T last saw and examined toe I found the wound vorary 4 
cicatrized, and the omentum which had been left behind 
become hardened, and formed, as it were, a good truss, 

This case is related for the purpose of showing that we may 
operate for strangulated hernia at a very advanced age. I have 
never before either operated myself, or seen the ge per- 
formed upon a patient over seventy years. r. Partridge 
operated successfully on an old woman aged eighty, and I be- 
lieve that cases have been recorded where patients older than 
eighty-three have lived after the operation, but I cannot recol- 
lect any such. This patient had a good deal to contend against: 
first, in the excessive action of the purgative; then in the super- 
vention of bronchitis—a most unfav sequel in such cases, 
and generally fatal; lastly, in the existence of the profuse puru- 
lent discharge, the result of a questionable bit of surgery—viz., 
leaving behind a large mass of omentum. On this account I 
determined on the next opportunity to remove the omentum; 
and curiously enough I was enabled within a few days to test 
the two opposite modes of treatment, for on the 29th of J 
Dr. Noel, of Tooting, sent a 
hertin tara egal tumour was of 
size and extraordinary shape, and on opening the sac I fod 
as in the last case, a large mass of omentum and a 
knuckle of gut. I returned the latter after dividing Gimbernat’s 
li t, and then removed the whole of the omentam, first 
ploding ligetane around its base. This patient made a 
recovery, but she was not out of bed for three weeks, and 
beved tw amount of irritation and puralent disc There 

, therefore, to have been no superiority in ei mode 
of treatment, Possibly, however, the irritation in the latter 
inetance might have been less had I ligatures upon the 


bleeding vessels of the omentum than tying the whole | 
mass—a proceeding which, although more speedily executed, 
is not free from some objections. 
Caroline-street, Bedford-square, Aug. 1963, 


ON THE VALUE OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF SODA AND LIME IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF PHTHISIS. 


By ACHILLE VINTRAS, MD. 


T wave read in Tae Lancer of April 25th and May 2od a 
report by Dr. Cotton of twelve cases of phthisis treated by the 
hypophosphites of soda and lime. As I have myself made some 
experiments with this new mode of treatment, the results of 
which rather differ from those of Dr. Cotton, I think it only 
fair to Dr. Churchill and the profession to publish a few cases 
in which the hypophosphites appear to have done good, so that 
this new remedy may not be thrown aside hastily without fur- 
ther trial. I may state here that I do not know Dr. Churchill, 
nor have I ever corresponded with him, but was induced to 
try the drag in consequence of reading the successful results 
published by him in the medical journals. I have selected four 
cases, not because they are the only satisfactory ones, but be- 
cause they appear to me conclusive. 

Case 1.—M. P——, aged twelve, was brought to me on 
July 2ad, 1862. Had been suffering from what the mother 
called a “‘ bad cold” for two months. Had been in a‘school at 
Richmond, and received medical attendance there. Not getting 
better, she was sent back to her parents. There was incessant 
lost her appetite and become 

3 at 
clavicle for a large space, with gurgling rhonchus; on the 
left side, respiration short but healthy. Cough mixture and 

a — brought up a uantit: offen- 
13th.—Has coughed up a little blood, 


18th.—Has slightly improved, but night ae we con- 
tinue. Ordered citrate of iron and quinine, which she took 
for a fortnight without apparent benefit. 


and causing this irritation, and I have 


August 2nd.—Has again vomited a quantity of purulent 
commenced 


matter; had been feverish for a day or two. Now 


= 
l as 
| 
| 
| 
bowels were purged three times by castor oil, which had been 
given her, and her pulse —— rapid be ~ intermittent ; but 
on the following day her symptoms disappeared under 
the inusnnsadeghanent-qutedin brandy and beef-tea. The 
wound was dressed, and looked very healthy. 
Jan. 3lst.—For a few days since the last report we feared 
this patient would sink from an exacerbation of an old bron- 
chitic attack. Dr. Wildbore and myself despaired of her reco- 
| 
asa su 
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the use of the h hosphite of soda, one in twice a day, 
and a of mixture night 
10th.—Has improved a little; appetite beginning to return. 
Discontinued the cough mixture, and increased the dose of the 
to three grains daily. 


—A little dry cough at times; hardly any expectora- 

tion; appetite good; night perspirations ceased. 
Sept. 11th._—Has again brought up some purulent matter, 
much less in quantity, though still offensive. The attack came 
on quite suddenly, without any previous constitutional dis- 


ce, 

I persevered with the hypophosphites until February, when 
the child had become quite fat and healthy-looking. Her 
cough having ceased, I therefore discontinued all treatment. I 
“have seen her times since, and her health appears very 


In this case a continued improvement followed the use of the 
hypophosphites, 

Case 2,—Mrs. D-——, thirty-eight, consulted me in 
December, 1862. She had four children ; nursed the last 
for thirteen months; was obliged to wean it last October, on 
account of her bad health. Three months previously she had 
hemoptysis for a week ; sfnce October the cough had been in- 
cessant, the spitting abundant; she perspired at night, and 
had no sleep; catamenia absent. 

Dulness on percussion under the right clavicle, with pain 
there at times; |} crepitant rhonchi. Respiration feeble, 
but natural, on the left side. 

the treatment with the hypophosphite of soda on the 
21st mber; she took four grains a day, and a tablespoonful 
of cough mixture every four hours. 

A week afterwards her appetite had slightly improved, the 
tongue was cleaner, the cough had diminished, and she could 
sleep a little at night. Ordered to continue the hypophosphite 
of soda; the cough mixture to be taken night and morning 


only. 

Jan. 6th, 1863.—Much better; the cough had diminished, 
the expectoration was easy and less in quay ; the appetite 
had returned. She had not touched any meat for months, and 
now she could eat it readily. 

At the end of January I saw her again: the improvement 
continued; she was much stronger; appetite 3 tongue 
clean ; she only coughed in the morning ; had ceased for some 
time to take the cough mixture; was going on with the hypo- 
phosphite. 


i 
In February she called to tell me she was quite well; had 
no cough at all; slept well; catamenia had returned. 
In this case it seems to me that the beneficial action of the 
hypophosphite is quite evident, as no other medicine was 
ibited ; and during the whole time she remained under 
treatment she was following the laborious occupation of school- 


‘Cass 3.—F. C--—, aged twenty-nine, brassfounder ; first 
seen Nov. 29th, 1862; died March 15th, 1863. Had been ill 
for five months. Began by spitting a large quantity of blood ; 
night perspiration ; troublesome cough ; expectoration copious; 
tongue clean ; appetite good ; great thirst. Had been confined 
to bed for three weeks when I first visited him. He was living 
in t poverty, and unable to provide himself with necessary 
food. A medical friend who saw him with me did not think 
he could live a fortnight. I administered the hypophosphites 
with the view of watching their action in this extreme case, 
There was great emaciation, flattening of the chest, and a large 
cavity at the apex of each lung. He was ordered one grain of 
hypophosphite of soda three times a day, and a cough mixture 
every four hours. Three days after his first taking the medi- 
cine, he told me that if he continued to improve daily as much 
as he had already done he should be able to resume his occupa- 
tion in a week. Two grains of the hypophosphite were now 
ordered three times a day, and one grain of quinine before 
meals twice a day. The improvement continued for a month ; 
he could sit up for several hours in the day, and walked about 
the room. But he went out without my permission to see a 
friend and over-tired himself, took to his , and never left 
it, though he lived for two montbs. 

In the above case I think the immediate effect of the - 
tic salt is undeniable, and verifies the statement Dr. 
urchill, that ‘‘from the very first day there is frequently 

observed a remarkable increase of nervous power.” Although 
the specific action of the drug may be questioned, yet it must 
have exercised some in stimulating the vital 
energies of this patient under very adverse circumstances. 


Case 4.—Mrs, T-—, aged twenty-eight, married, without 


children, applied to me Nov, 18th, 1862. She had suffered 
from a cough for nearly two years; had had hemoptysis several 
times; night perspirations; no sleep; no appetite; had lost 
flesh, and become very thin and weak. She had great pain 
between the shoulders, and had been told by her last medical 
attendant that she was consumptive. 

On examining her chest, there was dulness on percussion 
under both clavicles, the extent of which was larger on the 
right side than on the left; the respiration was short and 
hurried, with subcrepitant rhonchos; she could not take a 
deep breath. On the left side the breathing was short and 
harsh, with prolonged expiration. Ordered one grain of the 
hypophosphite of soda thrice daily, and a congh mixture to 
allay the irritation of the cough and procure sleep. 

Nov. 28th.—Cough Jess troublesome, She was in better 
spirits, but still complained of night perspirations and want of 

eep; had no appetite for meat. No change in the medicines, 

Dec, 8th.—There was some improvement; the cough and 
expectoration had tly diminished ; she could sleep at night, 
and only perspired a little towards morning. One grain of 
quinine twice a day was added to the above treatment. 

Jan. 6th, 1863.—Had been to a ball, and fancied she had 
caught cold; cough much increased; pains in the chest and 
between the ders, Had not taken the medicine very 
regularly of late, Same treatment without the quinine, 

l4th.—Better; regaining strength and appetite. To continue 
the phosphatic salt as before, with one grain of quinine twice 
a day ; cough mixture at night only. 

I saw her every week until the 11th of March. The improve- 
ment was gradual and steady; she had discontinued the quinine 
for some time, but had persevered with the hypophosphites; 
had no cough, no iration at night; the catamenia regular. 

I called upon = in May: she had no unfavourable symp- 
toms, and expressed herself as being quite well. 

In this case the patient had been ill for nearly two years, 
and under the care of several medical men. She had taken all 
sorts of medicines without any benefit. The disease was pro- 
gressing in spite of treatment until she took the hypophosphites. 
After using this remedy for four months, she felt so much 
better that she considered herself well. Whether this reappear- 
ance of health will last or not, is a most important question ; 
but there must be something in a drug which has produced 
such results. 

I shall abstain from making any further remarks on the 
above cases, and leave them to speak for themselves. But I 
must say that I fail to see with Dr. Cotton why steel or quinine 
or any other medicine should not be given at the same time as 
the hypophosphites. The drug appears to me to stimulate the 
**nervous power,” and certainly a tonic treatment in combina- 
tion with it is not there contraindicated, nor can it tend to de- 
preciate the remedial action of the salt. Dr. Churchill's own 
statement is, that the are a specific remedy 
for the tubercular diathesis, and prevent new tubercular de- 
posits.” Assuming this to be the case, it is no reason why the 
existing lesions or the many complications of phthisis should 
not be treated by the appropriate remedies. One might almost 
as well say that a simple cough mixture or wine given during 
- said ‘* specific treatment” renders its ultimate success incon- 

usive, 

Without claiming a specific action for the hy ites, 1 
have, however, often prescribed them at the Dispensary 
with very satisfactory results, 

Regent-street, 1963. 


ON A CASE OF MEDIASTINAL TUMOUR 
SIMULATING AORTIC ANEURISM 
DETECTED BY PHYSICAL SIGNS DURING LIFE. 


By KEITH N. MACDONALD, L.R.C.P. Lonp., 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN TO THE BASTREN DISPRNSARY, BATH. 


G, H——, aged fifty, a labourer, enjoyed pretty good health 
up to April, 1859, when, on making some unusual exertion in 
tolling a church bell, he suddenly felt ‘* something give way” 
in his chest, which was noted 4 priori as rupture of a blood- 
vessel. Shortly after this occurrence he was attacked with 
pain beneath the manubrium of the sternum, cough, shortness 
of breath, and expectoration without hemoptysis, which soon 
rendered him unable to undergo any active exertion, and to 
seek hospital relief, Notwithstanding the temporary benefit 
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he at times experienced from the treatment of several eminent 
men in this city, he gradually became worse, and was first seen 
by me on the 26th of March, 15°3. On examination he pre- 
sented all the a e of extreme suffering, being weak and 
emaciated, with a continual hacking cough, muco-purulent ex- 
pectoration. orthopnees, ond a blue and livid condition of coun- 
tenance. On auscultation his langs were apparently in an 
advanced state of disease ; abundant mucous riles could be 
heard on both sides anteriorly and posteriorly, with difficulty 
of inspiration, increased vocal resonance, and yom rime 
dulness on percussion over the two upper thirds of the right 
lung antero-posteriorly. The heart’s apex beat between the 
fifth and sixth ribs beneath the left edge of the sternum. Pulse 
76, and irregular; with occasional attacks of palpitation, throb- 
bing of the carotids, and vertigo. A blowing murmur could be 
heard at the base with the second sound, where, on percussion, 
the transverse dulness measured fully four inches across, ex- 
tending to beneath the costal cartilages of the second and third 
ribs on the right side, where it became obscured from pulmo- 
nary consolidation. The percussion sound had a remarkable 
flatness about it, which struck me as being unusual in this 
situation, and in the absence of aneurismal! bruit, protrasion, or 
absorption of the ribs, and other aneurismal symptoms, I was 
led to the conclusion that a tumour occupied the anterior me- 
diastinum, which, by pressing upon the great bloodvessels of 
the heart, was quite sufficient to account for the local symptoms 
above specified. This diagnosis, though, perhaps, not founded 
on too scientific a basis, turned out to be perfectly correct, as 
revealed at the post-mortem examination, which was conducted 
Dr. Sylvester and myself on the 25th of June, three days 
death, The report rans thus :—Body emaciated, and in 
a state ot incipientd position; countenance slightly changed. 
On removing the sternum and costal cartilages, some ounces of 
serum escaped. Extensive adhesions were found to exist be- 
tween the pulmonary and costal pleurm, and about an ounce of 
fluid was contained in the pericardium. A sarcomatous-looking 
tumour, the size of a goose’s egg, lay diagonally in the anterior 
mediastinum, which, on microscopic examination, appeared to 
consist of fatty and fibrous tissue, pressing upon the superior 
vena cava and arch of the aorta. to the external coats of which, 
as well as to the surrounding cellular tissue, it was firmly ad- 
herent, and by compression diminishing their calibre almost to 
obliteration. The ascending portion of the aortic arch was 
considerably dilated, and its semilunar valves were slightly 
ossified. The left ventricle was also slightly hypertrophied. 
Both lungs, on section, presented the appearance of chronic 
pneumonia, and pus could be squeezed from the bronchial tubes 
in various parts on either side. The left lang was much com- 
towards the spine in a lateral direction. The rest of 

body was not examined. 

Remarks,—From the foregoing details it will appear that the 
history of the case was totally inconsistent with the ces 
discovered after death. The patient's statement, ‘‘ that some- 
thing gave way” in his chest was, of course, taken into con- 
sideration; but frequent and careful examination convinced me 
that his statenrent was not to be relied on. Indeed I find this 
to be the general rule in ordinary practice, and though never 
to be omitted, ought always to be regarded with suspicion, 
(such at least is my lime of practice, which daily observation 
confirms,) in attempting to arrive at an exact diagnosis, which, 
in many cases, is more than half the treatment, and certainly 
is one of the greatest triumphs of our art. 

Bath, August, 1963. 


STATISTICAL AND CLINICAL NOTES. 
By JOHN ROSE, M.D., Surg. RN. 


Tue following brief abstract from the annual report of the 
Kidderminster Infirmary and Dispensary speaks for itself, and 
requires little comment from me. The patients are chiefly 
carpet-weavers and their families, and of the class immediately 
above pauperism. It shows the great prevalence of lung dis- 
ease {(phthisis and bronchial catarrh), as well as dyspepsia, &c. 
Under the head of “ other diseases” are included diseases of 
the sexual organs, syphilis, &e. Many of the factories, work- 
ing rooms, and sheds are damp and badly ventilated, and filled 
with innumerable minute fibres and particles ef dust; and the 
dwellings of the weavers are, in too many cases, unhealthy and 
overcrowded. The noise of the loam, the constant and mono- 
tonous daily toil, and the want of exercise in the open air, 


must also, etiologically speaking, be taken into account. Small 
as the field of observation is, perhaps this note may be of some 
interest to those readers of Tue Lancer who are engaged in 
inquiries relating to the public health. Some of our out- 
patients afterwards died when on the books of the union sur- 
geons, so that the Dispensary death-rate is lower than it other- 
wise would have been. It is worthy of note that during the 
last three years we have had only one case of small-pox under 
treatment. I directed flour to be dusted over the face, and 
then applied glycerine with a feather. The patient recovered 
without the slightest mark from pitting. But I have no doubt 
that the new application of a solution of india-rubber in chloro- 
form introduced by Dr. Smart, of the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, We had lately under treatment. 
a very case of ulcer of the leg, extending from the 
knee to the ankle, attended with much edema, and ting: 
a very formidable and unpromising @ppearance. The patient 
was a journeyman baker, and had been il) for six years. He. 
stated that a surgeon had informe’ him that amputation of the. 
leg was absolutely necessary. A blister was applied, and rest 
and an elevated position enjoined. He was disch cured 
after twelve weeks’ treatment. I mention this case use I) 
am convinced, after repeated trials, that Prof. Syme’s treat- 
ment of thes» cases by a blister is a most valuable contribution 
to practical surgery. 
Medical Report, from 25th March, 1862, to 25th March, 1863. 


Out-patients remaining under treatment at the last annual 
report, 46; ditto admitted since, 963: In-patients remaini 
under treatment at the last annual report, 4; ditto admi 
since, 18. ‘Total, 1037. 

The following is a list of the most prevalent diseases :— 
Accidents, including fractures, dislocations, wounds, and con- 
tusions, 72; catarrh and bronchitis, 164; dyspepsia, 174; 
phtbisis, 41; hernia, 50; varicose veins, 16; ulcer, 65; rheuma- 
tism, 48; scrofula, 44; abscess, 30; paralysis, 8; epilepsy, 6 ; 
pneumonia, 7; whooping-cough, 4; measles, 10; scarlatina, 4; 
eynanche and diphtheria, 11; carbuncle, 2; anasarca (dropsy 
&c.), 10; asthma, 9; neuralgia, 8; goitre, 5; croup, 3; cancer, 4; 
erysipelas, 5; barns, 3; diarrbea, 30; continued fever, 10; 
typhoid fever, 36; diseases of the &e.), 34 
diseases of the skin, 36; diseases of the liver, 8; diseases 
the heart, 12; other diseases, 68. Total, 1037. 

Of the above cases there were cured, 600; relieved, 350; 
dead, 28; still under treatment, 59. 

Kidderminster Infirmary, 1863. 


Mirror 


OF THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nuila autem est alia procerto noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et morborum, | 
et dissectionum historia, tum alioram, tum lectas habere, et inter 
se De Sed. et Caus. Mord., lib. iv. Prowmium, 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


GREAT SWELLING OF THE NECK, WITH FIBRINOUS INFIL-~ 
TRATION, FROM DEEP CELLULAR INFLAMMATION ; 
LARYNGOTOMY ; SUBSEQUENT APPEARANCE OF ERYSI- 
PELAS ; GOOD RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Mr. PoLtock.) 


Deer cellular inflammation of the neck is a disease generally 
of the gravest character, more especially if ranning an active 
suppurative course ; for the various important parts become so 
much engaged in the mischief by general infiltration that the 
patient usually sinks into a typhoid state, and dies. If the 
larynx remains free, and dyspncea occurs only from the pressure 
exercised by the great swelling, as in the following case, a 
better chance is afforded for recovery in the event of laryngo- 
tomy than if the larynx itself had become involved in the gene- 
ral disease. The details of the case are full of practical value, 
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They suggest the question as to the origin of the disease. Mr. 
Pollock inclined to the belief that the stumps of the decayed 


teeth were the original cause of the mischief, and this seems 


ite probable when the somewhat passive nature of the in- 

ion is considered, which fortunately was not accom- 

panied with that destructive influence on the deep areolar 
structures as is witnessed in erysipelas. 

Frank A-——, aged forty-three, a butcher, was admitted on 
June 18th, i863. There was very considerable swelling on the 
right side of the neck, from the jaw to the clavicle, extending 
backwards to near the spines of the cervical vertebra, and in 
front two or three inches to the left of the median line. The 
Swelling passed over the lower jaw, and implicated the right 
side of the face. The integument over the whole swelling was 
of a dark-red colour, very brawny in consistence, and unyield- 
ing when pressed upon, There was no great pain on pressure, 
and no evidence of fluid locked up under deep cervical 
fascia, All the tissnes appeared thickened and hardened by 
fibrinous exudation, with a tendency towards suppuration. 
The patient stated that he had suffered from a swollen face and 
neck for the last three weeks, and that the sweliing came on 
from tfo apparent cause, 

Soon after admission there was great distress experienced 
from a feeling of suffocation. The house surgeon, without 
sending for Mr. Pollock, ordered twelve leeches to be applied, 
which bled freely ; but the relief was only temporary, and he 

a night of much discomfort, not being able to lie down. 

The following day he was seen by Mr. Pollock. e tongue 
was then moist, but furred; pulse quick; countenance Fie. 
tressed, and breathing rather quick. re was difficulty in 
opening the mouth; no great pain. The parts were brawny 
and ‘hard. No sense of fluctuation; but the neck was three 
times its natural size. the greater portion of the swelling being 
confined to the right side, The movements of the larynx could 
not be observed in consequence of the amount of effusion be- 
neath the deep fascia, A free incision was at once made in the 
median line from the symphysis of the jaw to the sternum. 
The parts cut through were infiltrated with lymph, but no pus 
escaped ; the wound gaped considerably from the retraction of 
itsedges. A second free and deep incision was made on the 
right sidé midway between the symphysis and angle, and from 
this a small qnantity of pus escaped. 

There were found on the right side in the lower jaw several 
stumps of decayed teeth. The patient had not experienced 
any inconvenience from them that he was aware of, but it 
appeared to Mr. Pollock that they were the exciting cause of 

e mischief. The mouth could not be opened yet sufliciently 
to have them removed. The relief from the incisions was im- 
mediate and very great ; he at once felt that he could breathe 
more comfortably, and was better able to move the lower jaw. 

The following day he appeared better, but perspired very 
P—egpens he sat up in bed, and breathed without difficulty. 

e swelling of the neck was somewhat diminished, and the 
wounds discharging; but the swelling itself continued amaz- 
ingly hard and brawny. He was ordered twelve ounces of 
brandy, with beef-tea, &c. 

On the 2ist he appeared better, but the pulse was weak and 
120, and he had no appetite; the swelling had not much sub- 
sided. He was ordered half a drachm of the tincture of ses- 
quichloride of iron every four hours. 

On the 23rd he was found by Mr. Pollock sitting up in bed, 
with great distress of countenance; only able to speak in a 
whisper ; bathed in perspiration ; and complaining of a great 
sense of suffocation. He was not able to swallow fluids, and 
urged that something should be done, or he should die of suffo- 
eation. It was at once decided to perform laryngotomy. The 
operation occupied nearly an hour. The difficulties attending 
its performance in this case were numerous. The wound pre- 
viously made in the median line had almost exposed the surface 
of the larynx and trachea, but those were now covered 
with spongy granulations, and the cellular tissue and muscles 
were matted together with lymph. The larynx and trachea 
were pushed considerably to the left side, and so fixed 
and implicated, by the mass of effused fibrin, with the super- 
jacent soft parts, that it was impossible to distinguish what 
was the situation of the crico-thyroid membrane, until the 
right ala of the thyroid cartilage was ultimately exposed, 
and found lying immediately in the median line. The greatest 
ineonvenience was experienced from the condition of the 
wound in: this operation. With the slightest touch of the 
knife the granulations bled freely, and it was necessary to wait 
patiently till this tendency had entirely subsited, before the 
membrane could be safely opened. As soon as this was done, 
the double silver tube was introduced, and the patient expressed 


_ himself greatly relieved. The operation was borne with extreme 
| fortitude, though it lasted nearly an hour; but the man subse- 
quently stated that, feeling he should die unless the operation 
_ succeeded, he had made up his mind to submit to any amount 
of pain it was requisite for him to endure. 

On the following day the breathing was rather laborious, but 
more comfortable. He was able to swallow fluids soon after 
the operation, and has been constantly supplied with nourish- 
ment and wine and brandy. He perspires freely, and is much 
reduced. There is no irritation from the presence of the tube ; 
his ——— is much improved. 

uent to this he continued to improve, though he was 
attacked with erysipelas a few days shar the operation, the 
redness and swelling running up and involving the face and 
scalp 5 - during this apd ye was taking twelve ounces of 
randy, same quantit wine, two pints of porter 

On the 27th be was breathing so comfortably, and evi 
through the glottis without any difficulty, that the tube was 
removed from the opening in the throat—now four days since 
its introduction, The wound of the larynx was left uncovered, 
and was merely to be kept clean without any dressing or appli- 
cation to touch it. He breathed quite comfortably on its with- 
drawal, and could articulate a when the point of a 
was applied over the wound, He continued to improve 
from this time, and left the hospital shortly afterwards. The 
wound in the larynx was not quite closed, nor the hardness of 
the side of the neck much reduced. He called at the hospital 
on the 2ist of August. The wound of the larynx has 
bat a superficial narrow ulcer still discharges ; the supertici 
and deeper tissues in the neck on the right side are almost car- 
tilaginons in hardness, bat much less swollen. The stamps in 
the lower jaw (which ibly were the original cause of the 
mischief) were removed a few days after operation, and 


evidently added to the patient’s comfort. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
ERYSIPELATOUS LARYNGITIS THROUGH THE EXTENSION 
OF ERYSIPELAS FROM THE HEAD AND NECK, TRACHEO- 
TOMY AFFORDING BUT TEMPORARY RELIEF. 
(Under the care of Mr. Wormatp.) 

Erysirezas of the windpipe is an affection of the gravest 
character ; for it is almost invariably fatal, from the intensity of 
the inflammation, and the rapidity with which it runs its course 
on to the diffuse suppurative stage. It is not uncommon to see 
some amount of sore-throat associated with erysipelas of the face 
and head, and it is generally coincident when erysipelas attacks 
or originates in the neck. Now and then, but more rarely, the 
disease arises in the fauces and larynx, without any external 
appearance of the disease. In this form either relief is obtained 
by the extension of the disease externally, and so relieving the 
throat, or death ensues from exhaustion, in which case the 
symptoms are essentially typhoid. 

In the case which we now record the laryngitis occurred by 
the extension of the erysipelas from the head and face, The 
intensity of the inflammation was such that the trachea and 
neighbouring structures were soon infiltrated with pus, Erysi- 
pelatous laryngitis is an affection always to be feared and 
guarded against in the presence of the disease in the vicinity, 
and recourse should be had to tracheotomy on the first occur- 
rence of decided dyspneea. 

For the following notes we are indebted to Mr, W. Vernon, 
house-surgeon. 

F, F——, a stout large-built man, aged thirty-one, applied 
at the hospital on the 17th of March, on account of erysi 
of the face and scalp, resulting from a contused wound of a 
week’s date. After his admission the erysipelas involved the 
whole head and face so as to render his features undistinguish- 
able, and to some distance down the neck. Under the 
liberal use of stimuli and nourishment the swelling began-to 
diminish, and he a to be progressing well. Suddenly 
on the evening of March 2]st the mischief spread to the nos- 
trils, and thence to the fauces and larynx. He could not 
swallow; and when Mr. Vernon, the house-surgeon, came to 
him, he found the pe so extreme that he decided at once 

trachea. 


to open the e trachea was situated at an 
depth, and could only be reached through much 
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‘tissue. Free bleeding occurred, so that, owing to this cireum- 
stance and to the extreme depth of the trachea, the knife was 
very sparingly used in the latter part of the operation, When 
the windpipe was reached and opened, a long bivalve tube was 
intreduced ; the relief to bis distress was very manifest, and 
the bleeding was Ss without the use of liga- 
tures. Considerable empbysema occurred in the surrounding 
tissues, and it became evident that a longer tube would be re- 
quired. The longest that could be procured was then inserted 
without much difficulty; but it still became to fit a 
second tube into the upper aperture of the inver tube, so as 
to increase its length and permit it to be din the d 

Wrapped in blankets, and breathing steam, the patient had 
a comfortable night, and in the morning could swallow without 
much trouble beyond occasional cough. His for some 
time was satisfactory, the erysipelas steadily subsiding. For 
the next forty-eight hours he was sensible, could take abun- 
dance of fluid nourishment, and slept fairly with the assistance 
of morphia injected beneath the skin. 

On the morning of the 24th, a densely foggy one, he flagged ; 
had mach cough, with a considerable increase of thick mucus 
discharged throagh the tube. Daring a fit of coughing, some 
bleeding occurred from the wound ; its source was not evident, 
and, as he was breathing to some extent through the larynx, 
the tubes were removed. For a time he rallied and improved, 
bat again failed, and in spite of nourishment, which he took 
eagerly. and without difficulty, he slowly sank, 
rently from mere exhaustion, just one hundred hours the 

tion. 


Opera 

Having lost his left arm five years since by a machinery 
accident, throughout bis illness he invariably lay on his a 
side ; but up to the last, as far as could be ascertained, hi 


GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


ABSCESS OF THYROID GLAND, WITH DEMA OF ONE SIDE 
OF THE GLOTTIS, IN A CASE OF BRIGHTS DISEASE OF 
THE KIDNEYS ; TRACHEOTOMY ; FATAL RESULT. 


(Under the care of Dr. Rers.) 


Jouy B——, aged twenty-one, was admitted into Job ward 
on the 30th May, 1862, for albumiouria &c. On the morning 
of the 15th June he was taken with difficulty of breathing, 
accompanied by a stridulous noise. This increased until the 
evening, when the noise made on inspiration was much greater, 
and the voice nearly gone. At the same time he was some- 
what drowsy, as if under the influence of uremmia. Although 
the breathing was quick, the air appeared to enter the lungs 
freely. It might thus have been a question as to the propriety 
of tracheotomy; but as the man was sinking fast, and it ap- 
peared to hold out a faint chance, it was performed about ten 
o'clock p.m. It was thought that he rallied somewhat, but he 
afterwards sank into a lethargic condition, and died at half- 
past three p.m. on the 16th. 

Autopsy, twenty-four hours after death.—The body was 
slightly cedematous at the lower part. On examining the 
larynx, the first thing noticeable was suppuration of the thy- 
roid body and neighbouring glands. The left lobe was fall of 
small abscesses, so that, when cut through, fluid purulent 
matter flowed out. In the right lobe there were. scattered 
yellow deposits of lymph, in the midst of which was purulent 
matter. These deposits appeared somewhat like tubercle, but 


on close examination showed merely lymph and pus. Some | the 


lymphatic glands near also contained lymph, and in one or two 
this was softeni The pharynx was healthy, also the tonsils 


and epiglottis. glottis on the left side was cedematous, 
bat not sufficiently so, as then seen, to cause much impediment 
to respiration. The opening made at the operation was in the 
usual position. Beth above and below it the membrane was 
acutely inflamed, the surface having mucus upon it and also 
flakes of lymph. (It was a question whetber or not all this 
had arisen since and in consequence of the operation.) The 
inflamma'ion extended down the bronchial tubes; these ae 
full of dirty purulent mucus. The langs were full of air, a 

in parts highly congested ; the blood having burst through the 
tissue, producing an ic condition. The kidneys were 
of usual size, quite whi 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


CASE OF SUCCESSFUL REMOVAL OF A LARGE STONE FROM 
THE TRACHEA, WITHOUT ANY OPERATION. 
(Under the care of Mr. Hexny Power.) 

Tue details of the following most interesting case tell their 
own story; but we may remark, that it is rare indeed that 
such a large fereign body is removed or ejected spontaneously 
from the trachea without the usual operation :— 

Heary N——, forty-five, »-robust Irish labourer, was 
in the habit of sucking a small stone whilst he was at work to 
keep his mouth moist. On Thursday, the 23rd of July, at 
five p.m, whilst stooping, he made a sudden inspiration, and 
immediately felt that the stone had passed into his windpipe. 
It gave him little or no. uneasiness; but he was sufficient! 
alarmed to apply to several medical practitioners at 
By one of these gentlemen he was inverted, and an emetic was 
ordered for him. On inversion, which he also several times 


applied amongst the out- patients 
on the 25th of July, when he was breathing quite naturally, 
and at once said he wished the windpipe to be opened 
On auscultation, the respiratory sounds were natural, ex 
that on conghing, which was of a spasmodic character, 
sharp blow of a hard body was distinctly perceived by 
thoscope pressed on the trachea in the interclavicular depres- 
sion, This sound was clearly heard both by Mr. Power and 
Dr. Wallis, There were no bronchitic symp? Mr. Power 
laid him on his belly on a couch, with his head and chest de- 
pendent, directed him to take a full breath, and then to 
At the moment of coughing, a sharp blow was struck on 
back, when, to the infinite joy of the patient, who expressed 
his gratitude with truly national fervour, the large stone, of 
which the annexed woodcut is an exact copy, was proj 


with considerable force upon the floor, after having been lodged 
for forty-five hours in his trachea. Its dimensions are—length, 
nineteen-twentieths of an inch; breadth, lifteen-twentieths of 
an inch; thickners, five-twentieths of an inch; thus almost 
exactly equalling a shilling in circumference, but with about 
one-fifth chip off, which was probably the circamstance that 
prevented suffocation ; whilst its thickness is rather greater 
than five shillings placed one upon the other. It is a perfectly 
smooth water-worn pebble. It is somewhat surprising that a 
stone whose diameter cannot have been far short of that of the 
man’s trachea should have produced so little embarrassment of 
the breathing. It probably rested, during the greater part of 
the time, on the bifurcation of the trachea, = only partially 
occluded each of the bronchi. 

In conelusion, it may be observed, that in similar eases where 
inversion is tried, it is wise to have the instraments for tracheo- 


tomy at hand in case of the impaction of the foreign body in 
ima glottidis. 


| 
gs remained sound. | 
Autopsy twenty-sic hours after death.—The wound looked 
sloughy and discoloured. The surrounding parts were infil- 
trated with a dirty, puriform fluid, which had completely | tried by himself, violent coughing came on, and he felt the 
encircled the trachea, ogeuting it from the oesophagus, and | stone rise up to a certain peint, and then fall back. Fearin 
had then made its way down into the posterior mediastinum, suffocation, he came to town, and applied at Guy's Hospital 
, almost to the roots of the lungs. The upper lobe of the right | He was here again inverted, though with an unsuccessful result. 
| lung was tightly bound down by old adhesions ; the posterior | An operation was suggested, and he was teld to return. He 
portion of this lobe was congested, but, with this exception, 
the langs were throughout sound. There was no distinct evi- 
dence of the recent congestion about the fauces or larynx. The 
knife had divided the fourth, fifth, and sixth onenlernings 
The edges of the aperture were irregular and uleerated. The | 
entire length of the trachea was of a vivid red colour, from in- 
tense inflammation. Immediately below the incision were some | 
small patches of inflammation, clearly due to the pressure of 
the end of the tube. 
| 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
(OPHTHALMIC DEPARTMENT. ) 


CASES OF PURULENT CONJUNCTIVITIS IN NEWLY-BORN 
INFANTS; METHODS OF TREATMENT; 
CLINICAL REMARKS. 

(Under the care of Mr, Ernest Harr.) 

Turk is no disorder more commonly met with in the range 
of ophthalmic practice than purulent conjunctivitis in infants. 
And in hospital practice not only is the frequency of the dis- 
ease very fully exemplified, but the disastrous consequences of 
its intensity and of the want of proper attention are witnessed 
in many cases of total blindness from resulting opaque staphy- 
loma, where the eyeball itself has become involved in the 
destructive inflammatory action. 

Several cases are now under course of treatment in the oph- 
thalmic department of St. Mary’s Hospital, under charge of 
Mr. Ernest Hart; and the most pai a venitte of some past 
attack are seen in a child admi under the care of Dr. Alder- 


He said that the greater number of these cases were due to 


by yo matter from the mother; but 

on the one hand did every blenorrhagic mother infect 
nor on the other did the disease arise in children 
cause. He fully confirmed the opinion which 

lard had lately strongly expressed, that the 
posure of newly-born infants to strong light was a 
cause of the disease. Want of cleanlingss was another. 
ver the affection appeared, like other forms of conjunc- 
to be occasionally almost epidemic, The early symptoms 
disease were well known to all practitioners, A little 
ing and redness of the lids externally, and of the conjunc- 
internally, with a gumming of their edges, and an escape 

of a lemon-coloured fluid from between consisting of 
blood-pigment, serosity, and fibrin, dilated with the tears. 
swelling and redness increase, and an abundant purulent 
secretion soon occurs. Sometimes ectropion ensues the 
i pebral conjunctiva. If the disease 
ted, corneal complications follow : 


solel 
Dr. 


~ dep the lens, and 


At the same time a laxative may be administered. When the 
symptoms are more strongly marked, and the purulent secretion 
. catablished, more energetic means must be resorted to. The 
ase of an alum lotion (four grains to the ounce) every hour, 
applied beneath the lids by a small sponge or syringe, is a very 
useful measure; and Mr. Hart said that in hospital practice, 
where he could not count upon seeing his little patient brought 
regularly and sufficiently often, and other attentions were com- 
monly wanting, he bad found this treatment by frequent irri- 
gations with alam-water yield better results and more rapidly 
arrest the disorder than any other. Where, however, the 
mother will give proper attention, and in all private cases, he 


caustic ; and then, as M. Wecker judiciously advised, the sur- 
face should be cleansed completely by the brush dipped in cold 
water. The effect of these cauterizations is startling in the 
success which attends them, if conducted with care and tho- 


Debielos and Hotices of Books. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica. Eighth Edition, Edinburgh 
Adam and Charles Black, 1560, 
(THIRD NoTICcE.] 

Iy our previous notices of this most valuable publication, we 
traced the progress of kindred works, and pointed out the 
i advance which this, the eight edition of the 

‘* Encylopedia Britannica,” has made when contrasted with 
those preceding it, At present the whole circle of human 
knowledge may he said to be included within its ample limita 
Its list of contributors embraces names known throughout the 
world as the highest authorities on the subjects of which they 
treat. Their articles are essays many of which have beem re- 
published at high prices, and have commanded an enormous sale. 
A work which in its scientific elucidations is supported by the 
labours of men whose names represent all that modern philo- 
sophy has accomplished, and everything that ancient learning 
could suggest, and in its literary department numbers those 
whose erudition and research have constituted their writings 
the standard of comparison as well as of reference on the re- 
spective subjects of which they treat, cannot fail to possess extra- 
ordinary excellence. Its value is materially enhanced by the 
accompanying General Index, itself no inconsiderable volume, 
which without difficulty enables the reader at once to refer to 
any one of the different subjects, or the matters incidental to 
them, discnssed in the twenty-one volumes constituting the 
series. Without such a guide it would have been almost 
impossible rightly to appreciate the scope and magnitude 
of the several volumes, as the plan of the Encyclopedia in- 
cludes many general treatises and systems, embracing ag 
immense number of subordinate and collateral topics to 
which the general title affords no clue. The compilation s 
thereby rendered convenient to all readers, especially to those 
who require quick reference to such important sources of 
knowledge. A large class exists to whom the want of a fixed 
residence renders the possession of many books ineonvenient. 
We may observe that the possession of the present work in- 
sures a well-ordered and accessible repository of knowledge, the 
value of which to the colonist or traveller cannot be exagge- 


rated, The former edition met with deserved success, upwards 


employed and strongly advised the application of dilute caustic 
externally. The dilute caustic points were prepared by melt- 
ing nitrate of silver into stick with one or two parts of nitrate 
strength by Messrs. Savory and Moore. us the degree of 
cauterization could be graduated at will. It was only necessary 
to pass the stick over the palpebral conjunctiva. The lid 
should be everted for the purpose, and a little brush impreg- 
nated with a solution of common salt passed over the surface 
immediately afterwards, so as to neutralize any excess of 
| 
| 
roughly performed. They need in most cases to be repeated 
several times, and in severe cases once or twice a day for a 
time. The inflammation soon assumes a healthy character. It 
is very rare to see any corneal complications, and the most 
formidable consequences of the disease are avoided. Mr. Hart 
referred to other modes of treatment which have been recom- 
mended and — as, for instance, the instillation of 
son in the Victoria ward for other diseases, but wholly blin strong nitrate silver drops, &c., which he condemned ; 
by double and complete opaque staphyloma from an attack of radiating incision of the conjunctiva, which he thought rarely 
— conjunctivitis, which destroyed both eyes, Mr. Hart and sometimes mischievous; and excision of a por- 
been requested by Dr. Alderson to see this child with the | 4, of the mucous membrane, to which he was much opposed. 
view of adopting any possible means of remedying the total | The application of a strong solution of nitrate of silver to the 
blindness under which she labours; but nag) ee nay the | lids by a camel’s-hair brush, as recommended by Dr. Mackenzie, 
case as wholly and lamentably irremediable. The cornew were | }¢ thought was a useful resource where the solid dilute caustic 
Ponverted inte hard: (lense, ficshy masses, through which capil- | points were not at hand, but when they were it was decidedly 
lary vessels plentifully meandered ; and not a jow of hope | inferior, 
remained of restoring any degree of vision, either by slicing off a 
these opaque masses (a measure which will in milder cases 
sometimes avail) or by other means, 
On returning from the wards, and referring to some cases of 
purulent conjunctivitis of children in process of cure in the 
out-patient department, Mr. Hart made some clinical remarks, 
of which we transcribe the substance. 
infiltration at the edge of the cornea, and multiple ulcers; then 
death of the cleaghing | 
_staphyloma. ‘This was the history, Mr. 
might be deciphered in the blinded and staphylomatous eyes of | 
the child in the Victoria ward. But happily these results might 
be considered as very rare and unlikely to accrue, if proper treat- 
ment were adopted in due time, The disorder usually appeared | 
on the third or fourth day. It was often sufficient at this time, | 
when the lids were just become stiff and congested, to apply a | 
. cold lotion, which is very well borne; to see that the eyes | 
“were sponged with tepid water (so that a stream ran under the | 
lids) every hour ; and to apply to the edge of the lids with a | 
little brush the following ointment, the object of which is to 
—— them from sticking together: citrine ointment, one | 
rachm ; olive oil, four drachms ; lard to one ounce and a half. 
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of thirty thousand copies having been sold from its commence- 
ment, This induced the publishers, in the year 1852, again to 
enter on the costly enterprise of a new edition. The responsi- 
bility of such a proceeding cannot be too highly estimated, 
when it is remembered that every branch of science and litera- 
ture had, since the completion of the previous issue in 1842, 
made rapid progress, and in many instances undergone an 
almost complete revolution, while popular education had pro- 
portionately advanced, and a far higher standard of public 
taste become established. A double difficulty was thus to be 
encountered: the deserved reputation of the publication had 
to be worthily sustained, and the existing condition of science 
to be adequately represented. Both have been achieved most 
completely. A distinguished member of the medical profes- 
sion was selected for the grave responsibility of editing these | ! 
volumes, whose claims to public patronage the publishers deter- 
mined should rest, not on the foregone conclusion of an accom- 
plished fame, but on the distinct and independent ground of 
duty ably and honourably discharged. Dr. Thomas Stewart 
Traill, professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of 
Edinburgh, was entrusted with the editorial charge. Unfor- 
tunately he did not live to see the work completed. With the 
valuable assistance of his son, it had, however, previous to his 
demise, made such progress as to place its editorial uniformity 
beyond question. The publishers do but justice to Dr. Traill 
when they declare that “ his acknowledged taste and eminence 
in most departments of learning and science, which the culture 
of a long life had greatly improved, pointed him out as being 
well qualified for the task.” 

In bringing out the present edition, it was a matter of serious 
inquiry and reflection on the part of the publishers whether 
they should depart from that systematic arrangement which 
had hitherto eventuated in success. Works based on a some- 
what similar plan had issued from the press—imitations rather 
than rivals of their original. Their reputation proved ephe- 


meral because their authors forgot that an Encyclopedia to deni 


be good required to be great, This is obvious when it is 
remembered that experimental philosophy had reduced to 
the rank of exact science many subjects previously enveloped 
in doubt and uncertainty. Natural philosophy had grown 
familiar with the researches of Herschel, the labours of 
Brewster, and the experiments of Thompson. Politics and social 
philosophy had undergone revolutions, shaking to their centre 
previous systems, and developing from their overthrow new 
experiences, Biographical literature had assumed an import- 
ance far in advance of previous years. Mechanics and manu- 
factures had called steam to the indefinite multiplication of 
disciplined powers, Arts had found new stimuli in the active 
sympathies of a prospering people. Great and material changes 
had everywhere taken place. Much of the knowledge of the 
past had become matter of history, while much of the expe- 
rience of the present was but progressive experiment. To 
render essays which treated of such matters reliable, the 
gress of science invited to details which precluded that brevity 
hitherto considered essential for encyclopedic dissertations. 
Recognising these changes, the publishers from the beginning 
resolved that the revision and extension of the articles should 
be more thorough than had ever been attempted in any pre- 
vious edition—a determination rendered necessary by the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, as well as by the increased demand 
for works of the same class resulting from the diffusion of 
education throughout the country. 

The doubts which existed in the minds of the publishers as 
to what was the best course to be pursued in reference to the 
present edition, eventuated in their adherence to their previous 
plan, The order and arrangement which had hitherto been 
adopted seemed most conducive to a satisfactory delineation of 
the higher subjects of inquiry, and best calculated to effectually 
communicate a knowledge of them, and so most likely to be | Personal 
productive of beneficial effects, While recognising the im- 


portant changes which the lapse of time had accomplished in 
the nature and number of matters to be discussed, the pub- 
lishers state that, on taking a review of the entire field of know- 
ledge to be gone over by the encyclopedist, and on carefully 
studying afresh all the methods both of system and detail that 
have hitherto been proposed for such a work, it appeared that 
the arrangement previously followed in this Encyclopxdia was, 
all things considered, decidedly the best. This method con- 
sisted of that judicious combination of the systematic and the 
particular found to characterize the several articles throughout 
the work. The publishers observe, in commenting on its 


so far as was judged 
visable, to teat each completely and 
St ina frm and under itsown roper designa 
tion, referring for particulars to 
whether it be desired to acquire a systematic or scientific view 
of any subject, or to obtain that precise information on special 
points that may satisfy the exigencies of the moment. 

This edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” may be justly 
regarded as a mirror of the present condition of human know- 
ledge, as reflecting the experience, opinions, and conclusions 
of men of science, with the practical wisdom as well as theory 
of our time. It supplies that which Lord Bacon desired when 
he observed :— 

“A just of con uities and 
originale of and ‘Choir investions, thett 
traditions, their divers admiristrations and managings, their 
oppositions, decays, depressions, oblivious, removes, with the 
causes and occasions of them, and al] other events 


A work, to assume the form of an Encyclopedia adequate 
for so great a purpose, could only do so through the con- 
joined labours of authors animated by a desire to conscientiously 
discharge their responsible duties, Such a work is the present. 
Its publishers truly observe that ‘its list of contributors em- 
braces the names of the greater number of individuals most 
celebrated in scientific literary and political history, who have 
adorned the annals of this country for a long series of years,” 
and proceed to state—‘‘ They were all aware when they con- 
tributed articles to the work that their names would be given 
along with them, and the fair presumption is that they did 
their best to make them worthy of their celebrity.” We cer- 
tainly agree in the following conclusions of the publishers in 


pro- | reference to these contributions :—‘‘ We are pretty confident 


that those who look into the articles referred to will find that 
this presumption has been fully realized, and, speaking gene- 
rally, they are worthy alike of the authors and the subjects.” 
The propriety and advantage of periodical exhibitions, in 
which by international communion the progress of the arts and 
sciences may be fully ascertained, is now admitted to be one of 
those great truths which enlarged practical minds impress on 
their generation. A new edition of an Encyclopedia may not 
inaptly be regarded as an analogous collection of great dis- 
coveries, novel facts, advances in learning and science apper- 
taining to all countries, marking the mental as well as material 
progression of the age. Both are objects of national concern— 
both ought to be objects of international support. The genius 
and energy of individuals have in England frequently laid 
enterprise has in such instances been uniformly 
We are satisfied that on 


doption, 
“It has in few, instances been attempted to exhibit any 
cience or department of knowledge according to the ana- 
learning throughout the ages of the world, / may truly afirm to 
nting. ‘The use and end of which work I do not so much 
n for curiosity or satisfaction of those who are lovers of 
this, in a few words, ‘that it will make learned men 
he use and administration of learning.’”—{Advance- 
earning, Book IL) 


the present occasion there will be no departure from that rule, 
especially when it is known that 

“*The eighth edition of the ‘ Britannica’ is 
the largest li ong singh 
house in Great Britain, involving an expense which, but for 
the liberal age of the public, would have been almost 

ie pro who 
sible in every ent.” 

‘We affirm that their efforts have been attended with as com- 
plete success as it was possible for a publication of the character 
and extent to attain, Whether we consider the number and 
nature of the articles, the varied and valuable illustrations with 
which they abound, the ample and accurate information they 
supply, we are alike led to the same conclusion, that this is a 
work whose importance cannot be too highly estimated, and 
whose publishers are pre-eminently entitled to be considered 
as great literary benefactors of this empire. 


for 


General R the Royal Hospital 


ending 3lst 

Governors, 

So much attention has recently been directed to the often- 
raised question of moving this ancient charity into the coun- 
try, and then locating St. Thomas’s Hospital on its site, that 
the annual account of the proceedings at Bethlehem has almost 
been overlooked. Notwithstanding, a brief summary of the 
facts contained in the last Report must prove interesting to the 
profession, 

During the year embraced by the present Report, 163 curable 
patients were admitted ; 80 discharged cured ; 48 left uncured ; 
10 sent out for special reasons; and 16 died, of whom 6 sank 


the Report, however, states their number was not less than the 
last ten years’ average ; and as the ratio ranged actually under 
fifty per cent. om the admissions, that acknowledgment shows 
the ion of cures was less than that often recorded at 
other establishments for the insane, where a selection of cases 
placed under treatment does not prevail like that pursued at 
the important metropolitan institution at Southwark. 

In concluding this short notice of the Bethlehem Hospital 
Annual Report, one remark cannot but suggest itself — 
namely, that seeing this richly endowed charity, which, ac- 
cording to the official document now passed under review, pos- 
sesses a net annual income of £19,816 10s. 3d., only cured 80 
insane patients during the past year, such results seem rather 
small from so large an expenditure of cash, and, if cures alone 
be held in view, would make the average cost of every cure 
effected to reach nearly £250 for each patient so discharged. 
Of course this is not a fair mode of reasoning upon all the 
benefits accruing to lunatic inmates treated at Bethlehem 
Hospital. Nevertheless, impartial critics cannot help con- 
institution were rendered more extensive, and more commen- 


POOR-LAW MEDICAL RELIEF. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Str,—It affords me satisfaction to inform you that the 
scheme I propounded, with the view of improving the system 
of administering medical relief to the poor, and which, from 
the spirit of your comments, I was gratified to find had re- 
ceived your favourable consideration, has excited a larger 
amount of interest amongst the thoughtful portion of our com- 
munity than I could have anticipated ; but being fully aware 
that innovators are generally considered troublesome, and that 
innovations, however good and just, are almost invariably 
strenuously opposed for a time, I was prepared to have to con- 
tend with opposition, That members of the medical profession 


by com 
of my of - 
rushes away from the point, naif betel Thine is a black 
aos black one too—in the flock.” 

I Sir, that that black things should be rendered uncommonly 
conspicuous, and that their’ | black antecedents should be so 
investigated, and exposed, by the constituted authorities as to 
prevent the a of their doing more harm. — 

I hope Nemo Mortalium” is not the black he refers 
to ; but, I think you will agree with me, iti really m possible 
to scrutinize that which he has put forward as 
coupled with the worst insinuations t his 
brethren, and all under an anonymous without arriving 
at the conclusion that it is undesirable to discover nes 
morally darker. It would serve no good purpose to criticize 
line by line his humiliating document, because each 
can do that for himself ; I will therefore only direct attention 
to a few of his assertions, 

In the second line he informs us ‘‘ that my are 
good.” In the eighth ‘“‘the argument had ees measure,” 
He then writes about ‘each surgeon feeling the weight on his 
neighbour's shoulder,” and that that will be an excuse for their 
den themselves to the poor patients at night ! 

ovld the patients thus treated at t, had they the 
power to select, apply to such surgeons by day ? 

“ All the doctors might be out!” ‘* They cannot help being 
out!” ‘Those who are struggling hard with life will, by 
clap-trap, endeavour to win the good-will of the poor,” &c. 
‘* Medical orders for wine and beef-tea will be strewed about 
by the dozen! Gin will be administered in large doses to old 
women, and a more deadly cordial to little children !” 

After this general and unwarrantable attack, he assumes the 
character of the maudlin philanthropist. 

** Believe me” (who can ?) “ the poor man wants a guide and 

a protector,” &e. ‘* And there can be no better guarantee of 
a pre respectability than his election by a board of 


Was by a professional man 
It is notorious that ians too frequently —= theis 
are compelled to resent. 

One of the greatest recommendations to the system I have 

eon onal man beyon 8 e 
the degrading influence of canvassing uned ms for aa 
Se wend involving scientific knowledge, &c. &c. Com- 
in would 


ints 


her station ; and the patient failing to obtain 


would sometimes influence them, there is not a q ; 
in my opinion, not to a greater extent than we find to 
“carrying ot the one great would 
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§ ready to expect, though | am proud to assert, those with whom 
I have hitherto conversed, some of them thoroughly conversant 
with Poor-law medical relief, have expressed their full assent. 

I should not so soon have sought to trespass further on your 
space relative to this question, important as I consider it, had 
it not been for some unhappy comments inserted in your last 

through disease of the heart or lungs, while 4 cases ended | 
fatally from paralysis. Regarding the aggregate recoveries, | 
| "wou cerval 100, ant OD: 
i cared for. That caprice and other improper motives 
surate with its many capabilities. uality : rivalry and heartburnings, the inevitable consequence 
nO of local connexions amongst those in authority, would thereby, 
in a great measure, be annihilated. 
The cudgels have been taken up by me in the interest of the 
are still struggling in atmosphere parish work ; 
that the latter should have been so scandalously libelled by an 
anonymous writer, in your columns, is & 
matter which you will probably with in your usual im- 
be suspected of having been actuated by moti 
concern to myself. of “Nemo Mortalium, 
under which he has shi himeelf, will admit of peculiar 
i i and the his epistle 
nae me to suggest that he have rightly appended 
I Sir, faithfully 
am, Sir, yours > 
Southampton, Sept, 1863. Epwix Hearyg, M.D. 
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LONDON : SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1863. 


Tar recent trial of Wot.ry v. Poe has special interest for 
the medical profession. It is not our intention to discuss the 
merits of that particular case, or to comment on the advisability 
or propriety of the course pursued (doubtless under legal advice) 
by the several companies who combined to put the plaintiff to 
the proof of their liability. We refer to it because of the ana- 
logy it invites us to institute between insurance of life and in- 
surance against fire. In the accomplishing of the former the 
medical referee of the company on the one hand, and the medical 
attendant of the applicant on the other, have both serious 
responsibility cast upon them. Without integrity and adequate 
ability are brought to the exposition of the previous history 
and present condition of the individual seeking to insure his 
life, it is obvious that no reliable basis for computation of its 
probable result can be established. The principle of insurance 
has almost reached the position of an exact science. Experi- 
ence and observation have derived from statistics numerous 
approximate truths, which enable companies with practical cer- 
tainty to arrive at conclusions sufficiently reliable for the ordi- 
nary purposes of commercial calculations, As in insurance of 
goods, their nature and character, the store or house in which 
they are placed, and the treatment to which they are subjected 
or the uses for which they are designed, determine the question 
of their risk, so the relative value of particular combinations of 
habit, the degree of importance to be attached to special idio- 
syncrasies or physical conditions, and the ordinary influence of 
certain constitutional predispositions, are each and all important 
considerations which must be determinately settled before an 
insurance company, with a due regard to its own interests, can 
accept applications for policies, or fix their rates of premium. 
Experience has become disciplined in the method best calcu- 
lated to acquire this knowledge. A printed form of questions 
is farnished to the applicant and such referees as are named to 
the company. Their answers, together with the information 
derived from the habitual medical attendant, and the examina- 
tion of the company’s medical officer, in their combination, 
afford such complete data as experience has shown renders 
it commercially safe for the company to grant either imme- 
diate or deferred annuities, or to contract to pay a certaia 
amount on the event of death. A contract is established 
which, unless fraud intervene, is to all intents and pur- 
poses binding on those who are parties to it. It is 
essential that complete good faith be maintained on both 
sides. The public are largely benefited by the opportunity 
afforded them of insuring future provision by periodical pay- 
ments; and companies are proportionally advantaged in the 
profitable employment of increasing capital, against the contin- 
gent and recurring disbursement of which they are enabled to 
make adequate provision. It rarely occurs, more especially in 
life assurances, that where perfect candour is exhibited, serious 
errors in calculation take place. The majority of offices require 
a reasonable scale of yearly payments, and yet, notwithstand- 


ing the distribution of considerable bonuses to the insured and 
of large dividends to the proprietors, they have generally accu- 
mulated immense surplus fands. This may be accepted as 
proof of the soundness of those calculations by which their 
practice is regulated. Frauds in life assurance are few and 
exceptional, and life policies are very seldom disputed except 
extraordinary circumstances render their repudiation a public 
duty. Such was the case on the death of Waurer Parmer, 
when the Prince of Wales Insurance Company refused to pay 
the large policy which his brother Wrii1am had fraudulently 
effected. The law of this country wisely forbids an insurance 
being effected by one person upon the life of another if the in- 
surer has no interest in that life; but it does not prevent a man 
from insuring his own life to any amount, whatever his position 
may be, and assigning the policy of that insurance to another 
person. Companies, before granting policies, require to be 
acquainted with the circumstances under which each applica- 
tion is made. Any suspicious incidents arising from the dis- 
proportionate relation between the position of and the policy 
sought by the applicant are matters for their discretion. As- 
suming the company’s acceptance of the proposal, their in- 
terests become at once most materially committed to the care 
and scrutiny of those medical practitioners to whom, on behalf 
of the applicant and on their own, inquiries are addressed. It 
is difficult for any gross imposition to be practised when careful 
medical examination is instituted. Age may be misrepresented : 
this is a fraud ; yet, unless the statement of age is corroborated 
by the medical report, it avails nothing. Family predisposi- 
tions may be concealed: a careful medical examination is gene- 
rally adequate to elicit the fact of their existence. Previous 
constitutional disturbance may be denied: the denial is use- 
less where the stethoscope converts the ear into the eye, or 
physical scrutiny detects pathological changes. Personal 
habits, on which so much of health depends, may be misrepre - 
sented: we affirm that this is seldom dove with success, unless 
the constitution be unimpaired. Any one of these causes is 
adequate to set aside a policy, and yet very rarely indeed have 
they been advanced as reasons for doing so, because medical 
examination and medical reference supply the companies 
with data so reliable that they are protected against those 
impositions which might otherwise be accomplished. It 
is true that as in assurances of property fires occur as 
inexplicable as they are disastrous, so, in an analogous man- 
ner, acute disease will occasionally attack the most healthy, 
and accidents remove the young in the full vigour of strength. 
These are the legitimate risks which companies must always 
be prepared to meet. It is also a fact that disease may 
be latent at the time of medical examination, and so escape 
detection, and subsequently assume a rapid and fatal course. 
This is an incident that cannot be avoided while man is mortal 
and liable to err. In neither class of cases are policies ever 
disputed, even though it be shown that misreprescatation has 
been practised, unless that misrepresentation goes to the 
essence of the contract, and has been both palpable and gross. 
Without mutual confidence the system could not be sustained. 
We have known many instances in which policies have been 
paid that might according to the “‘ conditions of assurance” 
have been disputed, the companies drawing a wise distinction 
between error and deceit. 

It occasionally happens, as Mr. Baron Bramwet recently 
observed, that ‘‘ the most innocent and useful institutions are, 
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by the ingenuity of man, turned into instraments of serious 
mischief.” Insurances effected as collateral securities and 
assigned, have acted as inducements to crime on the part of 
those who derive benefit from them. Where unusual circum- 
stances accompany such deaths, the companies are bound to 
investigate closely the causes, and the extent of interest in the 
policy to which the claimant is entitled. It is a terrible truth 
that instances are not wanting in which very slight induce- 
ments have led to serious crimes. Baron BRAMWELL observed, 
in explanation of his remark above quoted, ‘‘ He might instance 
burial clubs, which in too many casee had led to the commis- 
sion of murder in order to obtain the burial fees; and there 
was no doubt that insurance companies were frequently called 
on to pay claims where the fires were wilful.” This being the 
fact, we are not far wrong in our assertion, that the proceed- 
ings at the recent trial have a deep interest for the members of 
the medical profession. It brings prominently forward the 
principle of insurance, and directs attention to the mutual 
obligations of insurers and insured. In the estimate of risk on 
property, the certificate of the company’s surveyor is essential. 
In life assurance we affirm that on medical examination the 
insurance must chiefly rest. We do not hesitate to declare 
that companies are fully conscious that such is the case, even 
though a few seem disposed to regard the information so 
derived either as a matter of no value, or as something not 
within their duty to remunerate ; and yet without the informa- 
tion they seek from medical men it would in very many 
instances be most unsafe for them to act. 

Actions of this nature are not without their beneficial effects. 
Some few may say, ‘‘ We will not insure; the policy may be 
disputed, and we ourselves severely examined as to matters 


completely beside the question of our demands.” Others, again, 
may recognise the great and substantial good which is accom- 
plished by a prudent provision against those possible accidents 
from which neither life nor property is exempt. From both 


classes of opinion practical good must result. The former may 
learn that to avoid the appearance of evil is not less a duty 
than to avoid the evil itself; and the latter be confirmed in 
their resolve of prudential and timely precaution. Both may 
be satisfied that so long as they are true to themselves their 
interests and rights will ever find an adequate vindication in 
the verdict of a British jury. 


Ir would be an error to limit our estimate of the magnitude 
of the present epidemic of small-pox to the prevalence of the 
disease in England. Unless the North had made better use of 
the only trustworthy means of protection against the loath- 
some malady than had been done by the South, it was hardly 
to be expected that Scotland would long escape the epidemic 
of the the infestion bad not 
become increasingly active there prior to or contemp 
with the outbreak in England. For in Scotland, as in England, 
small-pox is always cropping out, and centres of epidemic 
extension are never wanting whenever the proportion of the 
unprotected population furnishes sufficient material for wide 
diffusion of the virus ; and this proportion in the North, as in 
the South, grows up every four or five years, Each recurring 
general outbreak of the disease ravages the unprotected, and 
brings about a transitory vigour in the efforts for promoting 
vaccination. The brunt of the evil having passed, the alarm 


it hed excited quickly eabsides, and the means of prevention 
are suffered to fall into neglect. But the malady still lurks 
in bye-ways and back-slums; every year the number of the 
unprotected increases; every year the epidemic force of the 
unheeded poison gains additional strength. Presently an aggra- 
vated outbreak in some city or hamlet startles the people. 
Attention is fixed for a moment on the subject ; but the out- 
break quickly comes to an end, and the public hugs to itself 
the pleasant belief that the alarm was a false one, and the 
occasion of it an isolated event of no general moment. The 
mortuary returns show quiet averages elsewhere : it is idle, 
then, to make a needless fuss about a distant and perhaps ima- 
ginary evil. A little while, however, and other local irruptions 
follow ; the infection shows itself on every side ; and before the 
public well know it, the scourge has once more spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the kingdom, sweeping off a 
multitude of infants and children, and leaving a hideous legacy 
of disfigurement to the youthful and mature. 

The ‘‘ massacre of innocents” is the most revolting feature of 
small-pox epidemics. The neglect of vaccination is simply a 
deliberate sacrifice of infants and young children to the viru- 
lent infection. Of 309 deaths from small-pox in the eight 
chief towns of Scotland from June to July inclusive, of the 
present year, no less than 214—rather more than two-thirds— 
were children under five years of age. That the majority 
of these children, as well as of the older persons who suc- 
cumbed to the malady, were unvaccinated, is affirmed by 
the local registrars. The condition of public vaccination in 
Scotland is, indeed, worse than in England; although 
England has ingeniously shown that compulsion may be made 
of almost as little avail in securing efficient vaccination as free- 
dom of choice in the matter. Hitherto North Britons have 
been left to their own conceits in respect of vaccination, but in 
the course of the last session of Parliament an Act was passed 
making this important measure of public health compulsory in 
Scotland. Let us hope that this Act will admit of being 
more effectually carried into operation than the corresponding 
Act for England. 

The report of the Registrar-General of Scotland for the June 
quarter leaves little doubt that small-pox is becoming epidemic 
there, The returns of the local registrars for the first quarter 
of the year showed that small-pox had appeared, or was present 
during the three months, in twenty-three sub-districts; but 
the returns for the second quarter make known the existence 
of the disease in forty-four sub-districts. The extension of 
the malady was chiefly confined to the East-Midland and 
South registration districts, the former of which includes 
the counties of Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kinross, and Clack- 
mannan; the latter, the counties of Roxburgh, Dumfries, 
Kirkeadbright, and Wigtown. In the first quarter of the year 
seven sub-districts of the East-Midland, and three of the 
Southern division, were infected with the malady; in the 
second quarter, sixteen sub-districts of the former division, and 
eighteen of the latter. These figures indicate a wide and rapid 
extension of the disease in the divisions in question. 

The following particulars are extracted from the Registrars’ 
Notes for the June quarter :— 

One of three deaths registered from small-pox in Alvah 
(Banff) was a female ninety-five years of age. It is specially 
noted that the disease had been imported into Boyndie, and 
that two persons who succumbed to it at Rathven had not been 
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vaccinated, The malady was introduced into the parish of 
Mildmar (Aberdeen) by a vagrant family; six cases occurred, 
none of which proved fatal. In Arbroath the disease prevailed 
to a considerable extent, but was not fatal as a rule except 
amongst the unvaccinated, Small-pox was fatal to five children 
under the age of six years in the district of Forfar, none of 
whom had been vaccinated. Of ninety-nine deaths registered 
at Dunfermline (Burgh), thirty-four resulted from measles, and 
nineteen from small-pox. Of the latter ‘‘ not above four had 
been vaccinated.” Six deaths from small-pox in unvaccinated 
persons occurred at Beath, in Fife ; and the disease prevailed at 
Dalgetty, Kettle, and Kircaldy, also in the same county. At 
Tillicoultry, in Clackmannan, the malady was present in a 
virulent form. Small-pox was introduced into Prestonkirk 
(Haddington) from Dunbar, and two cases terminated fatally. 
‘* A person who was attacked by the disease in that town,” 
says the local registrar, ‘‘ was removed here to the house of a 
friend, and shortly after several persons residing in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the house caught the disease.” A man aged 
fifty, who had not been vaccinated, died from small-pox at 
Applegarth (Dumfries). Forty deaths, chiefly amongst the 
young, arose from the malady in Dumfries. At Troqueer 
(Kirkcudbright) 104 males and 109 females were attacked with 
the disease during the quarter, making altogether 213 cases. 
The vaccinated were in number 149, the unvaccinated, 64. 
Thirteer: deaths occurred from the affection—twelve children 
and one adult, Of the 213 cases, 56 were above fourteen 
years of age. The number of vaccinated who were attacked 
with small-pox during this outbreak, it may be observed, 
leads to the suspicion that much of the vaccination in Scotland, 
as in England, is of a very imperfect and untrustworthy cha- 
racter. In the greater number of the districts where small-pox 
was prevalent the disease was not severe; in some instances, 
where the cases were numerous, the affection was very mild. 
The eight chief towns of Scotland—Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Paisley, Greenock, Leith, Perth —are ex- 
cluded from the foregoing observations. In 1862 small-pox 
broke out in an epidemic form in Edinburgh and Leith, and 
prevailed in these towns with a severity greater than had been 
witnessed for many years, In Edinburgh the deaths from the 
epidemic constituted 3°6 per cent., and in Leith no less than 
8-9 per cent., of the total mortality from all causes. ‘‘ Most 
of the victims,” says the Registrar-General, “‘had not been 
vaccinated ; and it was mainly owing to the circumstance of a 
large proportion of the population being found unprotected by 
vaccination that the disease spread so extensively.” The mor- 
tality from small-pox in the eight towns during the year 
formed only 1-2 per cent, of the total deaths, After the com- 
mencement of the present year the epidemic in Edinburgh and 
Leith rapidly declined, and in April it came to an end. In 
Edinburgh the deaths from small-pox in January were 33, in 
February 11, in March 5, and in April 4; in Leith the deaths 
in the same months respectively were 8, 7, 2, and 1. No 
deaths from the malady were registered in either town in May, 
June, and July. At the present time small-pox is showing a 
decidedly epidemic tendency in Greenock and Glasgow. In 
the former town the mortality from the disease increased 
month by month from 2 in February to 36 in July ; and in the 
latter town, no deaths from small-pox having been registered 
in April, 12 were recorded in May, 14 in June, and 1S in July. 
The deaths from the complaint in Aberdeen presented a slight 


increase during the second quarter of the year as compared 
with the first, and during July as compared with the six pre- 
vious months, Sixty-nine deaths from the malady occurred in 
Dundee: 23 in January and February, 12 in March and April, 
27 in May and June, and 7 in July. No death from small-pox 
was recorded in Paisley during these seven months, and but 
one in Perth. The solitary death in the last-named town was 
registered in July. Both Glasgow and Greenock—in which 
towns the malady is apparently becoming epidemic—are situ- 
ated in the South-Western registration division. 

From the foregoing facts it may be concluded that the pre- 
sent epidemic extension of small-pox is not limited to England, 
but that it is common also to Scotland. The malady is widely 
prevalent in our northern counties, and across the border its 
chief spread appears to have been in the southern counties. 
The Compulsory Vaccination Act for Scotland will come inte 
force towards the close of this month; and it is to be 
hoped that the authorities with whom will rest the responsi- 
bility of carrying its provisions into operation will take warn- 
ing from the evil fate which has befallen the English Act. 
Less fortunate than our neighbours, both over the Tweed and 
in Ireland, we failed to enlist the active sympathy of the ruling 
powers in the shortcomings of the provisions for public vac- 
cination in this country during the past session of Parliament. 


Tue object of Medicine being primarily one of humanity— 
to preserve health, save life, and to diminish physical and 
mental suffering, the subject-matter it embraces is as exten- 
sive as it is important. Many of its topics have necessarily 
a bearing far beyond that of a purely professional kind. 
The casual reader may be interested in their discussion, the 
social reformer must be concerned in their investigation, and 
the physiologist and the physician are intimately affected. 
Upon one of these subjects of general interest included by 
all-embracing Medicine we would make a few remarks. 

By a Parliamentary paper lately issued, it appears that in 
the year ending Michaelmas, 1861, there were 54,123 persons, 
male and female, convicted of drunkenness in England and 
Wales; but in the year ending Michaelmas, 1862, the number 
convicted reached the high amount of 63,250, whilst not less 
than 100,000 were proceeded against before justices of the 
peace for being in a state of inebriety. Thus the disheartening 
increase of more than 9000 intoxicated persons was proved to 
have occurred last year! The proportion of drunkards con- 
victed to those taken up did not alter, being in each year 
about 66 per cent. of those charged with this offence to our 
national character. What is, what must be, the result of this 
unhappy addiction to an excessive use of alcoholic fluids? 
England, which is the wealthiest of the three kingdoms, is 
deepest in pauperism. The police force costs us £1,579,222 
per annum, one half of which has been stated to be necessary 
in consequence of the prevalence of drunkenness, For every 
dranken individual that falls into the hands of the police, 
twenty-five others are only just sufficiently sober to escape 
judicial exposure. Day by day our most experienced magis- 
trates affirm from the bench that were it not for the effects 
of intoxicating agents, they would be lightened of half their 
labours. No one works harder than an Englishman; no one 
spends his wages more recklessly, It would startle numbers to 


learn the serious detriment which accrues to many a wife and 
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family from the addiction of the head of them to what some 
would consider but very moderate tippling. In Lancashire, 
where there has been lately so much distress, there were, and 
perhaps still are, 150,000 public-houses and drinking shops, 
‘and not less than £75,000 was spent in them weekly. In 
addition to tens of thousands hurried to premature graves, 
the nation suffers, in spite of its general industry, severely in 
‘the loss of labour; for many skilled workmen lose one or more 
days in the week from drunken dissipation. Even those days 
set aside for country enjoyment and pleasures are greatly de- 
tracted from by what eventually happers. Witness the recent 
Derbyshire riot. During the past month the “Foresters,” 
**Odd Fellows,” “ Druids,” and others, have gone to spend a 
summer day at the Orystal Palace. To those who witnessed 
the returning parties of these social unions we would recall 
their appearance. ‘‘ At this season of the year,” says a con- 
temporary writer, ‘‘ there are thousands who spend on a day’s 
‘spree’ more money than would suffice to keep a whole family 
for the week, and too frequently does the holiday end in a 
drunken debauch or street row, or visit to the police station,” 
or, we may add, to the hospital. Whilst the working men of 
London and of our large cities have been proceeding with flags 
and ribbons to country retreats, and in far too large an amount 
for the character of noble and thinking artizans, yielding to 
the seductions of alcoholic liquors, what terrible lessons have 
been enacting around them! Let us read one for instruction. 

ALFRED Ho.pen, an unfortunate soldier, killed his child at 
Brompton, and was executed at Maidstone on the 20th inst. 
The criminal is said to have been of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment, and to have injured both his bodily and mental powers 
by habits of drinking. He had suffered from delirium tremens, 
and a small quantity of a stimulant made him like an insane 
man. This soldier's nervous system, kept in a state of irri- 
tation by intemperance, drove him, by a form of mania, to 
attempt either self-destruction, self-mutilation, or murder. 

** Holden’s object was to get rid of his own life, and he de- 
stroyed his child partly because he did not wish his widow to 
be burdened with its support, and we believe partly because 
he lacked sufficient strength to commit suicide offhand. Mad- 
men will argue rationally enough upon their delusions because 
they are absorbed in them and believe them to be facts, so that 
when this man had imagined that it was impossible for him to 
live he rationally enough planned his own destruction. His 
countrymen have humoured his wild fancy, and Calcraft has 
finished the work Holden’s delusion fired him to commence.” 
—(* Social Science Review,” Aug. 25th.) 

Take another instance. On the very day following Holden’s 
execution, a sergeant of the 52nd Regiment committed suicide 
at Chatham. He had been placed under arrest for being drunk, 
and during the night of his release from confinement he shot 
himself through the head with a rifle. At the inquest it was 
shown that he was addicted to drinking, and when under the 
influence of liquor he was perfectly furious in his manner. But 
whilst we cannot help deploring these and analogous effects of 
the undue employment of fermented fluids, we rejoice greatly 
to learn that some of the more thoughtful and influential of 
the working men themselves are becoming alive to some very 
potent though insidious sources of this social evil. For in- 
stance, the Council of the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union have recently addressed a communication to the 
_“ Friendly Societies,” accompanied by reasons for inviting the 
earnest co-operation of the latter bodies, The perusal of this 


report, together with the letter from the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies will show that the very efforts working men often 
make to promote provident habits amongst themselves, and to 
lay by for the future, are too often turned into means of leading 
them to habits of intemperance as well as to wastefal expendi - 
ture. We particularly refer to the baneful principles on which 
Friendly Societies’ meetings at public-houses are constituted— 
principles which in some instances leave the members, after 
many years’ subscription, little beyond an empty cash-box, 
and the effects of so many gallons of beer and of so mach 
gin-and-water consumed for ‘the good of the house.” Refer- 
ring to the case of a Friendly Society of 120 members consuming 
at its meetings ¥58 gallons of beer, Mr. Trop Pratr remarks :— 

“ This is only one instance out of many in which a large ex- 
penditure takes place in Friendly Societies on account of drink, 
paid for on compulsion by the members, because they meet at a 
public-house, These charges, and others of a similar character, 
very often amount to about 5s. in the £1 on the whole amount 
paid by the members, The meeting at public-hoases has also 
the effect of preventing the establishment of Friendly Societies 
upon sound principles, as in most populous districts every 
public-house has one or more clubs, consisting of sixty, seventy, 
or perhaps a hundred members each; and as this number is not 
sufficient to secure the permanency of a society, however cor- 
rect the rules and tab!es may be, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that in a few years they are dissolved or broken up. 
But it would have been very different if all the members had 
formed one society, and held their meetings in a school-room or 
working men’s club-room, such as the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union desires to establish, besides effecting a 
great saving in the expense of officers’ salaries, as there would 
be one set of officers for the one Friendly Society instead of 
several, 

*« When the evils attending the meeting of Friendly Societies 
in public-houses are pointed out, persons are often met by the 
inquiry, ‘ If we do not meet in the i where can we 
meet? We object to a school-room ; it is large and cold. No 
private house will accommodate us, Where can we go but to 
the tavern?” If the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
succeed in founding Working Men’s Clubs, the working classes 
will have a choice in the matter ; and there is no doubt that a 
large number will avail themselves of the cheerful and comfort- 
able apartments to be thus obtained, without being compelled 
to buy drink.” 

Should this change be effected in connexion with one of 
the most important social influences bearing upon the work- 
ing classes, we hesitate not to believe that more good results 
will be seen than from anything else that can be brought to 
ameliorate the customs of a vast body of our countrymen. 


MEDICAL TITLES. 


Acartn the question has been raised as to what is the extent 
of the powers conferred by the Medical Act for the prevention 
of practice on the part of these not registered. Mr. Fowler, 
magistrate at Merthyr, has recently delivered a judgment on 
this point with a clearness and (as we venture to affirm) 
correctness not unworthy of a higher tribunal. Thomas Airey 
was charged with unlawfully using the title of M.D., he not 
having passed any medical examination in any of the medical 
colleges of Great Britain, and his name not being in the Medical 
Register. In support of the complaint, it was argued that 


the 40th section of the Medical Act imposed a penalty for 
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falsely pretending to be a registered practitioner. It was stated 
that the defendant had been previously convicted of a similar 
offence at Bristol, and fined in a heavy amount. On behalf of 
the defendant, it was urged that he had passed several Ame- 
rican colleges, and held a diploma from a New York medical 
institution, which it was affirmed conferred in America the 
title ef Doctor. This diploma the defendant exhibited in his 
window as the qualification on which he practised. The fact 
of his using the title of Doctor was admitted. Mr. Fowler, | 
having heard the arguments, took a different view from the 
on the matter when he dismissed the complaint ; nein aks 
a mad could not falsely pretend to a qualification the diploma | 
for which he publicly exhibited, and so adopting the view of 
Baron Bramwell in a case to which we shall allude, The case 
of Pedgrift v. Chevallier was cited for the defendant. In that 
case, in which the provisions of the Medical Act were discussed, 
it was held by Erle (C. J.) “‘ that the mere fact that a person 
whose name did not appear in the Medical Register represented 
himself to be a surgeon was not sufficient to warrant a convic- 
tion under the 40th section of the Act.” The facts on its argu- 


ment were meagre, Mr. Pedgrift was in partnership with 


occapy the attention of the Medical Council with a view to 
amendment of the Medical Act. At present a man may prac- 
tise without being registered. Williams (J.) observed in the 
case of Pedgrift: “* If the Act had said that no person shall 
practise as a surgeon who is not registered, the conviction 
would be right.” The Act neither says nor contemplates so 
much ; for the 36th section, which provides that unregistered 
persons shal] not hold certain appointments, makes exception 
for institutions ‘‘ supported wholly by voluntary contributions,” 
thereby implying that unregistered persons may be elected to 
such institutions and may practise. The 32nd section, defining 
the legal rights of registered persons, does not render it unlawful 
for those not on the Register to practise, but precludes them 
from the protection of the law as not being ‘‘ legally qualified,” 
| or, according to the 35th section, “ duly qualified.” Now the 
law permits many practices to which it will not impart legal 
validity. A man is not less a surgeon or physician because he 
is not recognised. The law says to ensure legal recognition and 
protection a certain obligation—that. of registering—is imposed ; 
non-compliance with it excludes you from special privileges 
attaching to the practice of your profession, and the advantages 
of registration, but not, if professionally qualified, from the 


Mr. Irwin, who was qualified and registered ; and there was | practice itself, The false pretence against which the 40th 


no evidence to show that Mr. Pedgrift was not qualified, though | 


section of the Act is directed we take to be a false pretence 


not registered, The case of Ellis v. Kelly, also cited, went | in reference to the avoidance of those disabilities which the 


further than this. Here it was held that “‘ the offence of wil- | 
fully and falsely pretending to be, or taking or using the name 
or title of, a Physician, Doctor of Medicine, &c., under the 
Medical Act, sect. 40, is not established by the mere fact of a 
wrongful assumption of the title, if it appears to have been 
done under a supposed right, Therefore, where a surgeon, 
duly registered as such under the Act, prefixed the title Doctor 
to his name on his door, but on the hearing of an information 
under sect. 40 produced a document purporting to be a grant 
of a diploma from a German university: Held, that the justices 
rightly dismissed the information.” Per Bramwell (B.): ‘‘ The 
wilful and false assumption of the title Doctor of Medicine by a 
person duly registered as a surgeon is an offence within the Medi- 
cal Act.” In this latter case the defendant possessed a diploma of 
the University of Erlangen, in Bavaria; it was also admitted 
that before the passing of the Act he had called himself Doctor. 
The several Judges who gave their opinion upon it, each laid 
down distinct propositions. The Lord Chief Baron observed : 
** The real question was whether there was any reasonable evi- 
dence that the respondent wilfully and falsely called himself 
or pretended to be what he was not ;” and his Lordship pro- 
ceeded, “‘I think there was no such evidence.” Bramwell (B.) 
added: “‘I am of the same opinion. The question depends 
upon the construction of sect. 40 of the Medical Act. That 
sectiou is intended to protect the public from being imposed on 
by persons untruly representing themselves as legally qualified 
medical practitioners. It appears to me that on the constrac- 
tion of that section, if any person wilfully and falsely called 
himself a Doctor of Medicine, he would be liable to a penalty, 
although he was in reality a member of the College of Surgeons 
or of the Apothecaries’ Company, and was so registered. Sec- 
tion 30, I may observe, is confirmatory of that view, for that 
section empowers any registered person, upon acquiring any 
higher qualification, to have that subsequent qualification in- 
serted in the Register in substitution of or in addition to the 
qualification previously registered. that the re- 
spondent was not, in fact, a Doctor of Medicine, the question 
is whether he has assumed the title ‘ wilfully and falsely’; for 
the statute does not impose the penalty for mere ‘ incorrect- 
ness.’” This view seems to have been that entertained by 
Mr. Fowler in the case under notice. Wilde (B.), who followed, 
observed : “‘ The only question of law is, what is the meaning 
of ‘ wilfully and falsely’? I agree that that means if a man 
pretends he has what he has not.” 

Now, this is a most important question, and one that must 


Act provides for and specifies. 

The question which lies at the root of these cases is, What 
diploma entitles a man to call himself a Surgeon or Doctor? 
Incidental to this is the further question, Should a qualification 
recognised abroad be upheld here? The Medical Act is sadly 
defective on these particulars. At present, the recognition of 
the Medical Council for the purposes of registration is limited 
to the diplomas of the ions specified in its schedule, 
This is manifestly unjust to the holders of many excellent 
foreign diplomas. The Medical Council have, however, ap- 
pointed a committee ‘to consider and report on the applica- 
tions from foreign or colonial colleges and universities for the 
recognition of their degrees or examinations.” As soon as this 
report shall have been determined on, it will be important to 
amend the Medical Act by introducing 
bitory words rather than those that are merely negative, and 
to render it an offence within the meaning of the 40th section 
to assume a title, surgical or medical, unless a member of a 

ised college, and to render such assumption of itself evi- 
dence of the “wilful and false pretence” spoken of iz the 
40th section, Without this there will be little protection against 
many impostors scattered throughout the kingdom. 


HIGH MORTALITY IN SUNDERLAND. 
SUNDERLAND has shown of late years great intelligence and 
energy in carrying out sanitary measures; and Sunderland is 
having a great amount of sickness. Fortunately for this town it 
has men in its public places wise enough to see that there is no 

essential connexion between these facts—to resist the 
temptation to associate them and grow sceptical of the value of 


that a very intelligent inquiry is on foot to ascertain the nature 
of the evil, and its remedy. 


tion of learning that such has not been the 
there never was a time when the value of 


| report drawn up by Alderman Williams, and presented to the 
| Board of Health of that town, to feel assured that there is 
| something wrong in the health of this important borough, and 
| ‘The report contains ample evidence of the truth of all that 
| sanitary reformers have ever said of the importance of a free 
failure in tho aystom of and 
Fe a failure sewerage 

| sanitary works carried out by the corporation hare 
the building regulations been proved to be arbitrary and useless, 

case; on 
these works was more 
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manifest. Where there has been largely increased disease and 
death it is where sanitary works have not been carried out, and 
where evils exist which could not have been the case had the 
dwellings of the people been erected in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the present building regulations,” 

Within the limits of the same borough there are spots almost 
as healthy as Glendale, and other spots more unhealthy than 
Liverpool, Within the same borough are spots in which only 
18 out of every 1000 are dying in the year ; and other spots in 
which 39 out of every 1000 are dying. And the main differ- 
ence between these spots is just the old and unfortunately 
simple one—a difference in the purity of the air. The parts 
which represent Glendale have provisions for the removal of 
organic refuse ; the other parts have provisions for the accu- 
mulation of this refuse, the decomposition of which fills the air 
with animal particles which poison the blood, giving rise to 
some diseases and imparting virulence to all. All this is brought 
out in the excellent report alluded to so clearly as not to admit 
of misconstruction :— 

** It is a noteworth, that it is not in the densely - 
where waterclosets have mn most introduced, that the in- 
creased mortality has been felt, but it is where these means are 
almost entirely non-existent—where the open privy and ash- 
pit system prevails—that the epidemic has been most felt, and 
where the mortality has been and is the highest.” 

It may be doubted whether waterclosets are the right way of 
removing sewage ; but there can be no doubt that it should be 
removed, or that its retention on premises involves frequently 
an exciting cause of some of our most serious diseases, such as 
typhoid fever, and always a debilitating and unhealthy infiu- 
ence on the buman body. 

We do not forget that there are general as well as local 
causes of increased mortality abroad. It would be interesting 
to know whether the neighbouring towns of Newcastle and 
Shields are having an unusual sickness and mortality. Un- 
fortunately all registrars are not medical men. Were this other- 
wise, we should be more apt to know the prevalence of any 
particular class of diseases, and be able to study its connexion 
with any unusual character of the season. Certainly the general 
mortality of the country of late has been seriously above the 
average, and the exceptional heat and dryness of the season 
have been too marked to be overlooked in connexion with the 
excessive prevalence of severe diarrhea, 

But all this admitted, the fact remains of a frightful differ- 
ence in the mortality of two places in the same country, and 
even two parts of the same borough, which should not be. 
Why should the people in Glendale be so much healthier, die 
so much seldomer, and live so much longer than the people in 
Liverpool? Why should the people in the Hendon district of 
Sunderland have so much more sickness and so many more 
deaths in their families than the people in South Bishopwear- 
mouth? The misfortune of the mystery is, that nearly all 
the intelligent dissatisfaction with the state of things in the 
bad districts, and nearly all the intelligent effort to have it 
amended, come from the good districts. The people whose 
lives are so much shorter than they should be, and with whose 
children diarrhcca and the other epidemics make such havoc, 
are too well contented with their lot to take much pains to 
have it altered. Familiarity breeds contempt even of dirt and 
disease and death. Air, whether pure or foul, is such an im- 
palpable thing, and foul air has such a tendency to deprive 
people of all energy—energy of disgust and discontent included, 
—that there is the greatest difficulty in rousing the interested 
population to any practical concern on the subject. Moreover, 
it must be admitted that there is an inherent dryness in sani- 
tary subjects. The devices for preserving the purity of the air 
in large towns are so commonplace that it would puzzle a 
novelist to invest them with anything like romance. But a 
terrible romance comes of neglecting them. A monotonous 
weariness, unrelieved by any sensation of robustness — the 


weakness and death of children, whose healthy liveliness 
should be the chief joy and hope of families—wasting con- 
sumption and burning fever — widowhood, orphanage, and 
pauperism, are romantic enough. It is only the steady view 
of these as the inevitable result of neglecting sanitary measures 
that can keep boards of health true to their duties and vigorous 
in the use of the great powers with which the Legislature has 
wisely invested them. Sunderland, like its neighbour New- 
castle, has an unenviable historical association with epidemics 
of the greatest plague of our time. It is satisfactory to know 
that its public men are alive to the value of all means for pre- 
serving the public health. : 

SURGICAL STATISTICS OF THE FEDERAL ARMY. 

AN interesting Tabular Statement, with some minor returns, 
of the Gunshot Wounds treated in the General Hospitals of the 
Federal Armies of the Northern States of America during the 
last four months of the year 1862, has just been issued from 
the Surgeon-General’s Office, Washington. There are nine 
tables in all, and they have been compiled by Surgeon T. 
Brinton, of the United States Volunteers, from the various 
reports sent to the Surgeon-General’s Office. The official 
covering letter is dated July Ist, 1863, and in this Surgeon 
Brinton remarks :— 

** The figures are obtained by the ion of the consoli- 
dated tabular statements of nearly all the Army General Hos- 
pitals in the United States for the months i The 
number of hospitals re ted in the tables is 167. Reports 
from others, obviously inaccurate, have been excluded as unre- 
liable. The statistical results thus collated are founded on the 
exhibit of the first edition of the form of ‘ Tabular Statement 
of Gunshot Wounds’ adopted by the Medical Department in 
September last. Previous to that month the surgical statistics 
of the war are absolutely worthless, The only information 
procurable is such as can be derived from an examination of a 
mass of reports, all of which present merely certain figures, 
under the vague and unsatisfactory heading ‘ Vulnus Sclo- 
peticum,’” 

From these remarks it appears that the same thing has hap- 
pened in the American army as occurred in the British army 
during the early period of the Crimean war, from want of pre- 
vious preparation and arrangement of proper forms of hospital 
returns. The surgical statistics of the British army before 
Sebastopol, from September, 1854, up to April, 1855, are ac- 
knowledged to be quite unreliable; and now we have it upon 
record, from the Surgeon-General’s Office at Washington, that 
the surgical statistics of the American army up to September, 
1862, are worthless. This is, indeed, to be regretted, but the 
present tables show that the energetic Surgeon General Ham- 
mond is fully alive to the deficiency, and determined that 
its occurrence shall be prevented for the future. The hospital 
returns for 1863 have been improved in all respects, and, as 
the Surgeon-General himself remarks, these tabular statements 
thust be taken as “‘ an earnest for the fature of still larger and 
more valuable contributions to the literature of surgery.” 

We cannot at present enter into an analysis of the tables now 
submitted, but must hope to return to them on a future occa- 
sion. We will only mention that the first table shows that 
the total number of cases of gunshot wounds treated during 
the last four months of 1862 was 20,930; and that of this 
number 5149 returned to duty, 856 were furloughed, 374 de- 
serted from hospital, 1607 died, 87 were prisoners and were 
exchanged, 2897 were discharged from service, and 9960 re- 
mained under treatment or January Ist, 1863. Knowing as 
we do how far the numbers of admissions for disease usually 
exceed those for wounds, what an insight this gives to the 
amount of duty and responsibility which has devolved upon 
the surgeons of the Federal army! The second table shows 
the amputations and excisions which resulted from 20,429 of 
the cases treated. The third table exhibits the nature of the 
missiles which caused the wounds in 18,554 cases. The fcurth 
table gives a detailed numerical return of amputations per- 
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formed and their results, the total number detailed being 1342. 
The fifth table gives similar information in respect to 371 exci- 
sions. The sixth table shows the results of the extraction of 
604 balls and other foreign bodies, The seventh table shows 
the results of 35 cases of trephining. The eighth table gives a 
statement of the vessels ligatured in the hospitals, the number 
being 86, and their results. The ninth is a return of miscella- 
neous operations performed in the hospitals during the periods 
ed. 
week upon the information given in these tabular statements. 


THE THREE PANACEAS. 


Apropos of the recent discussion on tobacco and the pos- 
sible series of misfortunes and diseases arising from its use, of 
which blindness is the least, and dyspepsia and angina pectoris 
merely accessory incidents, a learned and accomplished cor- 
respondent, Dr. Diamond, of Twickenham, has forwarded to 
us a note concerning the views of some erudite physicians of 
the time of Charles IL, which possess some antiquarian in- 
terest. If tobacco be admitted as one of the luxuries of life 
which are baneful almost in proportion as they are pleasant, 
wine is certainly yet more fertile in evil to its votaries. 
Nevertheless, both have found, not only their apologists, but 
devoted panegyrists in the ranks of medicine. Dr. Diamond 
recalls the curious circumstance that about the time of Charles 
IL. three physicians wrote each a book propounding a panacea 
for all evils. Their purport will be judged from the titles, The 
first was entitled ** Panacea, or a Universal Medicine ; being 
a Discovery of the Wonderful Virtues of Tobacco. 1659. By 
Dr. Giles Everard.” The learned doctor practised what he 
preached, and on the frontispiece is presented a portrait of the 
author, in the fuliest-blown dignity of his robes, smoking a 
portentous pipe. He was outdone by Dr. Whitaker, who pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Tree of Human Life, or the Blood of the Grape; 
proving the possibility of maintaining Life from Infancy to 
Old Age by the use of Wine.” But this courtly physician of 
the merry monarch was in turn surpassed by Dr, Johannes 
Archer, also physician to the king, who, in 1673, published his 
“*Great Venus Unmasked,” in which he propounded as a means 
of preserving and prolonging life something at which we cannot 
hint. Perhaps it is only by reading these three curious and, for- 
tunately, somewhat scarce books that an idea can be formed of 
what clever and mistaken advocacy can do to make the worse 
appear the better cause. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, HELD AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
From Ava. 257TH To Serr. 


Tue general expectation that the meeting would be a large 
and important one was fully realized by the attendance of some 
thousands of ladies and gentlemen, many of whom came from a 
distance, though the greater number were from the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle. But although the meeting was a fall and 
influential one, there was a marked absence of many of the more 
notable men of science; not that there was a deficiency of — 
talent, but many of the well-known names and familiar faces 
were wanting. 


Communications and papers interesting to the medical philo- 
sopher were numerous in several of the sections, The subjects — 
of many of these can only be mentioned ; but we shall give a) 
brief abstract of those particularly that were brought before the 
sub-section in Physiology. On no occasion have we seen this 
section better attended than on the present by both ladies and 
gentlemen who were not necessarily allied to the medical pro- 
fession. The m:etings of the section were held in the lecture- 
room of the medical school. | 


80 completely diluted 


An able address in ‘‘ Physiology” was given by the President 
of the section, Professor Rouuesron, M.D., F.R.S., of Oxford, 
in which he noticed all the discoveries in physiology that have 
been recently made, and passed in review such authors as had 
written works to which reference was likely to be made in the 
section, and such publications as might probably become the 
subject of discussion. 

This was followed by an elaborate paper by Dr. Exnieroy, 
** Notes on certain parts of the Anatomy of a young Chim- 
panzee,” in which the conclusions arrived at were such as had 
already been made public by Professor Huxley—namely, Ist, 
that the chimpanzee is not, properly speaking, quadrumanous, 
but that it possesses four prehensile extremities—two hands 
and two feet ; and 2ndly, that the brain of the animal differs 
from the brain of man only in size and weight, the same parts, 
without exception, existing in both brains. 

Dr. Jouw Davy, F.R.S., read a paper “‘On the Eggs of 
Birds,” and described the results of some experiments he had 
made to endeavour to ascertain in what respects the eggs of 
different species vary. Some of the conclusions which his re- 
sults seemed to warrant were that the various colours and 
markings of eggs were an organic matter very similar to that 
of leaves and flowers, and in part depended upon molecular 
arrangement ; that the albumen, although varying in quantity 
in various birds, yet contains proportionately less solid matter 
than the yelk ; that the temperature at which coagulation of the 
albumen takes differs in almost every instance, and that 
the coagulum of each has an aspect of its own, varying in dif- 
ferent instances as to tint and degree of translucency, and in 
some cases in colour. 

Dr. Wm. Murray read a paper ‘‘On ve Investigation of 
Instinctive Actions,” which was intend rate the 
part which each of the sources of nervous soon plays in gene- 
rating emotional effects which in the aggregate make up an 
instinctive act or set of actions. One of his conclusions was 
that the instinctive movements of animals, and the physical 
construction of their nerves did not differ from those of man in 
kind, but in d Jn = he said, the volitional, as repre- 
senting reason, Seduction, experience, is immensely superior 
to the others. As we royey we in the social scale we find the 


emotional, as the originator of the my be and really instinctive 
w 


movements, become more prominent. er still in the scale 
we find all the arts necessary to the life of the animal left to 
the care and control of reflex action. Is there, then, he asked, 
in animals an intelligence? And his reply was—‘‘ We strongly 
incline to the belief that there is, and that it varies in its power 
with the kind of animal, and manifests its existence by the 
extent to which it controls the emotional or purely instinctive 
part of his actions.” 

A lengthy discussion ensued, in which Dr. B. W. Ricmarp- 
SON made some observations, and stated that he would go still 
further than Dr. Murray, and assert every influence upon man 
to come from without, denying what was said about the natural 
and emotional, 

Mr. RryNops was conscious that the operations of the mind 
frequently resulted from an internal force. 

Dr, CLELAND was of opinion that emotion did not gen 
striking a part in the movement of either man or 
Dr. Murray had contended. 

Mr. Garner specified instances of sagacity in bees, spiders, 
and water scorpions, which was equivalent in them to reason 
in man. 

Mr. BARKER suggested that unless all animals, even the very 
lowest, possessed a nervous system, the theory of Dr. Murray 
wonld not hold 

Dr. Empieron read a paper by Mr. Stewart Clark, 
General of Prisons in the north-west provinces, on the ‘* Venti- 
lation of Barracks and other Public Buildings in India.” This 
was an elaborate and important communication, in which it 
was stated that all the barracks recently erected in India were 
well supplied with means for natural ventilation, yet when 
| oceupied by the regulation number of men the air during the 
night-time was very impure. In tropical climates natural 
ventilation would not proceed during certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, and therefore ventilation by artificial means must be 

to, otherwise the inmaves would suffer. 1t was evi- 
dent therefore that, on account of the climate, the only system 


| of ventilation that could be carried out was by forcing fresh air 
| into an apartment that would wholly or partially expel the 


foul by the a doors and ventilators, and what remained be 
that no harm would come from inhaling 
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it. A number of drawings accompanied the paper, exhibiting 
the plan of a barrack containing twenty beds ventilated by the 
forced system, with sections and elevations of the whole appa- 
ratas, which Mr, Clark had reason to believe wag well adapted 
to the ventilation of soldiers’ barracks and other public build- 
ings in hot climates. It is of the most simple kind, and can 
be erected and kept in perfect working order by any ordinary 
joiner. The apparatus now in use at the Agra prison was 
erected entirely by the prisoners. 

Prof. Rotiesron observed that the mortality in the barracks 
of India was perfectly monstrous; for while in England the rate 
among the middle classes was only 20 per thousand, in the 
Indian barracks it was 270 per thousand. 

Some discussion ensued, in which Dr. Richardson, Dr. Pavy, 
Dr, Murray Thompson, and Dr. Wood took part. 

In Section F, Dr. Jamvs Brrp read a paper ‘‘ On the Vital 
and Sanitary Statistics of our European Army in India, com- 
pared with those of the French Army under like conditions of 
climate and locality.” In the discussion which ensued, 

Colonel Sykes remarked on the real relief it would be to the 
labouring classes if some amelioration were to take place in the 
enormous mortality of our troops in India. He held that mach 
of the mortality arose from intemperance, vice. and misconduct; 
and much also might arise from non-acclimatization, of which 
the influence was visible in colonists as well as soldiers. 

Dr. Neitson Hanvock agreed that great mortality arose 
from intemperance, but he believed the restriction on marriage 
amongst the troops to conduce very much to the evil. 

In Section E, a paper “‘ On the Commixture of the Races of 
Man as affecting the Progress of Civilization in the New World,” 
was read by Mr. Joun Crawrurp, F.R.S. This elaborate 
communication ended with the statement that it is the presence 
of the African race, too prone to live and labour in slavery or 
in social degradation, and utterly incapable of rising to an 
equality with the higher race amongst whom it has been un- 
happily planted, that has caused the present distracted state 
of the North American continent. 

Prof. Witson, LL. D., of Toronto, made some observations 
upon the union of the red and white races in Canada, and said 
he believed that a mixture of the two might take place with 
- — He thought that the same doctrine would 
apply wit ye to the negro and white man, though in that 
oo not been so fair a trial as in the case of the 

ian. 

Mr. Crarrt (a gentleman of colour) stated that whenever the 
African race had had equal opportunities with the whites 
had shown that they possessed considerable intellectual ability, 
and many of them had arisen to very high position in society. 
There was as much difference between individual Africans as 
individual Englishmen. All the latter were not Shakspeares ; 
and he could not admit that the Kaflirs were fair specimens of 


negro race. 
Dr. James Hunt, Mr. Markham, Mr. Carter Blake, Mr. 
Hedgeley, and Professor Balfour also spoke on this subject. 
Dr. Hunt, the President of the Anthropological Society of 
London, read a few extracts from an extremely interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Anthropological Classification,” which the lateness 
of the hour prevented being discussed. 


Dr. Jonn Davy, F.R.S., read a paper ‘‘On the Colour of 
the Salmon,” the well-known colour not being by any 
other fish which are so often associated with it. On what does 
this colour depend? It has been commonly attributed to an 
oil ; but Dr. Davy was doubtful whether that were true, and he 
carefully went into the chemical and other evidence on this 
point, especially during the growth and in the places of sojourn 
of the fish, The conclusion he was disposed to come to is, that 
the salmon colour is unconnected with oil or fatty matter, and 
that it belongs to the coloured muscles, after the analogy of 
the colouring of the museles of various other animals, as wit- 
nessed in the instances which come under our observation in 
the way of meats, the different kinds and colours of which he 

to. The results of his ch 1 experiments favoured 
the same view, and he submitted that the colouring matter, 
may be peculiar, is of an organized kind, analogous to those 
colouring matters which exist in plants, especially their leaves 
and flowers, and in the tegumentary parts of mammalia, birds, 
and fishes, such as the hair of the first, the feathers of the 
second, and the epidermis of the third. 

Other papers of interest read the first day were, “On the 
Cultivation of Cinchona in India,” by Mr. Clements R. Mark- 
ham ; ‘‘ Report of the Committee appointed for Exploring the 
Coast of Shetland by means of the Dredge,” by Mr. J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, F.R.S.; ‘*On Disinfectants,” by Mr. H. B. Condy, of 
Battersea; ‘‘ On some Phenomena produced by the Refractive 


/ applied the name Sca 


Power of the Eye,” by Mr. E. Clandet; ‘‘ Researches.on the 
Meon,” by Prof. Phillips, of Oxford; and ‘*On Models illus- 
trating the Contortions in Mica Schist and Slate,” by Mr. 
Sorby, FoR.S. The Abbé Moigno exhibited and explained, on 
the part of MM, Eugene Bou and Salleron, an ap 

called an ‘‘ Injector of Solids.” 


On the second day, Dr. G. D. Gibb read a lengthy ‘‘ Report 
on the Physiological Effects of the Bromide of Ammonium,” 
embodying a series of experiments carried out with the aid of 
a grant of money from the previous meeting of the Association 
held at Cambridge in 1862. The experiments were numerons, 
and showed the effects of the salt mostly upon man in a state 
of health. The conclusions arrived at were, that the bromide 
of ammonium acts as a tonic and absorbent in small doses, ex- 
erting its properties upon the skin and mucous membrane. It 
diminishes the weight of the body in polysarcia when combined 
with a suitable diet, and promotes healthy function. In 
doses it influences the entire mucous tract, affects the special 
senses, and produces a'uwesthesia or impaired sensibility of the 
various mucous outlets. Its poisonous effects are the same as 
its sister salt, the bromide of potassium ; but in smaller doses 
it is more certain and reliable. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Section to Dr. 
Gibb for his interesting and valuable Report, which he said 
could only have been produced at much cost of money as well 
as of time. 

An animated discussion followed, in which Dr. Pavy, Mr. 
Reynolds, Dr. Murray, Dr. Wright, Dr. Embieton, Dr. Thomp- 
son, and Mr. Garner took part, 

Mr. Wa. TurNneR read a paper “ On Cranial Deformities, 
more especially on the Scaphocephalic Skull,” of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract :—The author com by stating that 
deformities of the skull might be occasioned by artificial means, 
by pathological changes, by posthumous changes, and_by deve- 
lopmental irregularities and deficiencies. He in a great mea- 
sure restricted himself in his paper to a consideration of the 
effects produced on cranial form by developmental irregularities 
and variations in the mode of ossitic formation, more " 
by premature or retarded union of the cranial bones along their 
sutural lines and at their synchondroses, He ‘ 
sutures connecting the bones of the skull cap into a vertieal 
transverse croup, a median longitudinal, and two lateral longi- 
tudinal groups; and agreeing with Professor Virchow, of I 
he stated that should a premature ossification take place in one, 
or more than one, of the whole, or a part, of a line of sutures, 
then the growth of the skull corresponding to, and in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the line of, synostosis will occur, and 
diminished length or breadth or height, as the case may be, 
will be occasioned. He illustrated this proposition by descri 
a peculiarly elongated and laterally compressed form of 
to which, along with Professor Von Baer, of St. Petersburg, he 

phocephalus. Four as yet undescribed 
examples of this peculiar boat-shaped skull had come under his 
notice. The whole of these crania were characterized by pos- 
sessing the following characters :—Absence of a sagittal suture, 
and consequent blending of the two parietal bones ; absence of 
parietal eminences, lateral compression, and great — 
He then discussed at length the two theories which had been 
advanced to account for the production of such a form of skull ; 
and concluded that the balance of evidence was in favour of the 
theory that it originated from a premature union of the sagittal 
margins of the two parietal bones, and consequent compensatory 
growth of the skull in the antero-posterior direction, rather 
than from the development of the bi-psrietal bone from a single 
median vertical centre. The author then directed attention to 
the importance of attending to the above proposition in ethno- 
logical inquiry, more especially with reference to the produc- 
tion, through its action, of various aberrant forms of skull in 
individuals of any given nationality, which may cause them to 
possess a shape of head quite different from that of the race to 
which they belong. He pointed out, moreover, that oblitera- 
tion of the sutures to a ter or less extent exists inthe 
crania of the Flathead Indians, which have been distorted 
artificial means; his observations agreeing with those of 
Daniel Wilson in this particular. He was of opinion that the 
pressure occasioned the tendency to premature union of 
bones in these cases, The author did not think that persons 
possessing crania the form of which had been modified by pre- 
mature synostosis necessarily exbibited any special tendencies 
to cerebral disease or deficiencies in their mental ope 

Dr. Pavy, Dr. Daniel Wilson (of Toronto), and Dr. Cleland 
took part in the discussion that followed upon the subject of 
the paper. 
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Dr. CLELAND read a paper ‘‘On the Ligamentous Action of 
the Long Muscles in Man and other Animals.” In this paper 
it was pointed out that in man the hamstring muscles were not 
of length sufficient to admit of complete flexion of the hip-joint 
and extension of the knee at the same time ; also that complete 
flexion of the ankle was incompatible with extension of the 
knee on account of the shortness of the ius muscle, 
The author went on to state that the limitation of movements 
by muscles reached its maximum in the horse, especially point- 
ing out that the flexor brachialis longus and long head of the 
triceps in the horse were of such length that hardly any motion 
of the elbow could take place without motion of the shoulder, 
or of the shoulder without motion of the elbow. The move- 
ments of the sort compelled in the horse were shown to be 
those most useful in man ; that in those movements there was 
little change of length of the long muscles ; that therefore the 
movements were not produced by them ; that, in fact, in those 
movements the long muscles gave force but not velocity. 

Dr. CLELAND also contributed *‘ A Note on the Change of 
Attitude which takes place in Infants beginning to Walk.” 
By means of outlines obtained by tracing from a vertical 
section of the body of an infant, it was shown that the sacral 
curvature was found independently of the assumption of the 
erect posture ; that the movable part of the vertical column 
was in infants quite flexible, and capable of being thrown into 
different curvatures; that in the natural position of infants 


with the thighs considerably flexed there was no convexity | 


forwards in the lumbar part of the vertebral column, but that 
the stretching of the thighs into a line with the trunk was 
produced, not by mere extension of the hip-joint, but princi- 
pally by the bending backwards of the column so as to produce 
convexity. 
Mr. R. Garner, F.L.S., read a **On the Reciprocal 
Action between Plants and Gases,” In this paper the author 
t forward the subject of the natural inhalations and 
ions of plants, and of the effects on vegetation of certain 


non-natural contaminations of the atmosphere, such as occur in 
coal and mining districts, isting for the most of sulphur- 
ous and hydrochloric acids and of ammonia, Different plants 


have different susceptibilities for such influence, and a kind of 
eudiometrical table may be constructed, in which the greater 
or less impurity of the atmosphere may be shown from the 
effects on plants. Thus the rhododendron, or yucca, or aucuba 
will flourish in an air fatal to the common laurel; wheat will 
luxuriate where a or oak suffer least ; 
evergreens much. The paper gave results of many experi- 
roots, 


Mr. B. S. Proctor read a paper ‘‘ On the Focal Adjustment 
of the Eye,” and explained the construction of an apparatus 
for testing the resolving — of the eye. He described the 
difference as to length of focus in the eyes of various persons, 
and also several methods of training the eye, including the use 
of the telescope, &c. 

Prof. Cuevaturer introduced a new series of numbers, in- 
vented by Mr. R. S. Browne, for expressing the distances 
between planets. 

A paper was read from Mr. TaomAs Jonnson, “ On the At- 
tempts to Transport Salmon to Australia,” which, although 
at unsuccessful from the causes mentioned, 
been most satisfactory. 

** Certain Influences Regulating the Forms of Leaves, &c.,” 
formed the subject of an interesting though brief communica- 
tion from Dr. Maxwett T. MasTers, 

Dr. James Hunt read a paper **On the Physical and Mental 
Character of the Negro,” in which he attempted to determine 
the position which one well-defined race occupies in the genus 
Homo, and the relation or analogy which the race bears 
to attimated nature generally. deductions he arrived at 
were—)st. That there is as good reason for classifying the 
negro as a distinct species from the European, as there is for 

ing the ass a distinct species from the zebra. 2nd. That 
the negro is inferior intellectually to the European. 3rd. That 
the analogies are far more numerous between the negro and 
apes than between the European and apes. 

Dr. Richarpson made a communication ‘“‘ On the Physio- 
logical Properties of the Nitrite of Amyle,” a specimen of which 
he placed on the table. He stated that the substance when 
inhaled increases the action of the heart, produces flushing, 
heat of the face, and constriction of the forehead. He then 
dwelt on the smallness of the dose that was necessary to pro- 
duce these results, and proceeded to consider the action of the 


of eight and even of nine days, The subject excited 


considerable interest. 

Dr. Joun Davy, F.R.S., read a **On the Blood in re- 
lation to the question: Is Ammonia one of its Normal Consti- 
tuents?’ The conclusions which he arrived at from various 
experiments which he described were—1. That they are con- 
firmatory of the inference that the coagulation of the blood is 
not owing to the escape of ammonia. 2. That they are favour- 
able to the conclusion that the blood generally contains a small 

portion of ammonia. 3. That the ammonia which is found 
in the air respired in respiration and in insensible cutaneous 
perspiration is derived from the blood, and is yielded in union 


| with carbonic acid. 4. That the proportion of the volatile 


alkali is ter in venous than in arterial blood. 5. That in 
the blood of the batrachians and of other animals in which the 
a€ration of this fluid is less perfect than in birds and mammalia 
= temperature, the quantity of the alkali is propor- 


greater. 

In the debate that followed, Dr. Rictarpson (who spoke 
for nearly an hour) entered into a very full and minute defence 
of histheory. He said that he had not previously entered into 
controversy owing to the fact that he really had little to add 
to what he had already stated in his volume, and that such a 
number of papers had been written on the subject that he was 
utterly unable to undertake the labour of reply. In the first 
opposition that had been made to his theory it was urged that 
ammonia was not a constituent of the blood at all; but it was 
a curious fact that those who opposed this most had since quite 
changed their positions, and had admitted that ammonia was 
positively a constituent part of blood. Now, Dr. Davy had 
arrived at the same conclusion. The differences that occurred 
on this point arose from various and obvions causes, which the 

ker was careful to define, In Dr. Davy’s inquiries the im- 
results he obtained were due to the small quantities of 
blood employed, and to the fact that the blood was exposed to 
the air before the experiment commenced. It was proved 
nevertheless, that ammonia is present in blood, and is ex 
from it; and that point was sc far settled that it was unneces- 
sary to dwell on it further. Next, Dr. Richardson went on to 
show the efficiency of ammonia for the purposes required. He 
related a series of new inquiries in which blood that had been 
rendered fluid by ammonia, and held fluid in one instance for 
seven es had been coagulated by merely passing ozone 
through it, so as to destroy the ammoniacal compounds, vy 
he took up seriatim the objections of Professor Lister, in 
lecture delivered before the Royal Society, and published in 


Tue Lancet, respecting the extrication of ammonia and the 
of coagulation within the vessels, and gave reasons for 
considering that ‘‘ certain of Mr. Lister's experiments did not 
| themselves bear the interpretation he vet upon them when 
they ‘were correctly read ; that others no relation to the 
ammonia theory at all; and that some were not strictly fair 
in their bearings on the question.” 
A paper from Dr. Camps, “On the Sanitary Condition of 
the Troops in India,” excited a long and animated discussion. 
Dr. Pavy contributed a paper “On the Reason why the 
Stomach is not Digested by its own Secretion during Life.” 


have since | 


He referred the immunity observed to the circulation within 
| the walls of the organ of an alkaline current of blood, which 
neutralizes the acidity of the solvent properties of the digestive 
| fluid tending to permeate and act  - the texture of the 
| organ. On arresting the flow of blood through the stomach 
| during life, Dr. Pavy found the organ placed in the same con- 

dition as it is after death: having lost its protecting influence, 

ion of its texture now proceeds. 

. G. D. Gres contributed some ‘‘ Further Observations on 
| the Normal Position of the Epiglottis,” confirmatory of his 
| previous views on the subject, The examination of 680 h 
| persons, of both sexes and various ages, showed that in eleven 
| per cent, the cartilage is pendant, oblique, or transverse, This 
| condition was explained by means of sections. He recom- 
| mended the practice of ‘‘ epiglottization” in children, or the exa- 
| mination of the position of the cartilage, of which a certificate 
| should be given by the practitioner, which would be of use in 
| serious throat disease. 
| Dr. Gree also read oF “On Voluntary Closure of the 
| Glottis independently of the act of breatliing,” in which he 
| proved, to the satisfaction of the Section, that the laryngeal 
| muscles are wholly and completely under the contro! of the 
| will in most persons, The arguments and experiments brought 
| forward in corroboration were, he thought, incontrovertible, and 
| set the matter at rest. 


nitrite on inferior animals, especially on frogs, upon which | Various questions were put by Dr. Ransom, Mr. Garner, 
animals it exerts the property of suspending animation for | others. . 


Dr. Philipson, and 
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A paper was read, ‘‘On the Means of ing unharmed 
through noxious Gases or Vapours,” by Dre Wi hits; another, 
more or less on the same subject, by Dr. B. W. Richardson ; 
and one, ‘‘ On the Nature and Varieties of Organic Efflavia,” 
by Dr. G. Robinson, who likewise furnished a paper ** On the 
Practicability of arresting the Development of Epidemic Dis- 
eases by the internal Use of Antizymotic Agents.” Of other 
papers of interest there were—‘“‘ On the Causes of Earthquakes 
and Volcanic Eruptions,” by Mr. J. Alex. Davies; “* On the 
Renal Organ, the so-called Water System, in the Nadibranchiate 
Molluses,” by Mr. Albany Hancock ; ‘‘ On the Renal Organ of 
the Aplysia,” by Prof. Rolleston ; ‘‘ On some Points in the 
Panam 5 of the Nations of South America,” by Mr. C, 
Carter Blake; ‘‘On Mortality in Lancashire,” by Mr. F. 
Purdy; Remarks on Native Colonial Schools and Hospitals, 
from the Sanitary Statistics of Miss Florence Nightingale,” by 
Mr. James Heywood; ‘‘ Description of an Instrument for ascer- 
taining the Height of a Cloud,” by Prof. Chevallier; ‘* On the 
Constitution and Rational Formula of Narcotine,” by Dr. Mat- 
thiessen and Mr. G. C. Foster; ‘On the Syndactylous Con- 
dition of the Hand in Man and the Anthropoid Apes,” by Mr. 
C. Carter Blake; ‘‘ A few Facts on the Variation of Species, 
pointing to Western Asia as the Centre of the Palearctic Area 
of Creation,” by the Rev. H. B. Tristram; and ‘* Notes on 
Canadian Forests,” by Dr. Hurlbert, who likewise contributed 
** Some Facts relating to the Hydrography of the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes.” 

An interesting paper was read by Mr. Jas. Samvugtson “‘ On 
Life in the Atmosphere,” which excited a discussion of much 
animation. It threw new light on the anatomy and history of 
the mysterious little forms of which it treated. The dust 
shaken from rags imported from various countries into distilled 
water, and exposed to the atmosphere, gave rise to living 

Each kind of dust yielded some new species of Rhizo- 

a and Infusoria. Life was most abundant in the dust of 

pt, Japan, Melbourne, and Trieste; and the development 
the different forms was rapid. 

A few notes ‘‘ On Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’” 
by Mr. J. Crawfurd ; “ On the Deposit of Gravel, Sand, and 
Loam, with Flint Instruments, at St. Acheul,” by Professor 
Phillips; ‘On the Alluvial Accumulations in the Valleys of 
the Somme and Ouse,” by Mr. Godwen Austin; and a paper, 
**On the Neanderthal Skull,” by Prof. Wm. King, gave rise 
to a very spirited discussion in the Geological Section, in which 
the views of Sir Charles Lyell on the antiquity of man were 
critically examined. In a lengthy speech, Sir Charles Lyell 
said he had expected to hear a wider divergence from his 
own conclusions than had been exhibited by the authors. They 
— in the important point of the coexistence of man with 

extinct animals described. (We regret that the length of 
our report prevents us giving some further details of this interest- 
ing subject, which attracted a large number from all the various 
Sections. ) 


The following papers deserve special mention :—‘* On Musical 
Sounds produced by Carbon,” by Dr. F. L. Phipson; “ On a 
Salamander in the Rothliegendes,” by Dr. Geinitz; ‘* Notice 
of a Mons'rosity in a Whiting,” by Mr, C. W. Rose; “On 
the Physiological Effects produced by various Apparatus con- 
trived for the purpose of causing a Vacuum upon the entire 
Body, or a part thereof,” by Dr. Junod ; ‘‘ On the Coal Miners 
of Durham and Northumberland, their Habits and Diseases,” 
by Dr. Wilson ; ‘‘On the Calabar Bean,” by Mr. Nunneley ; 
* On a Parasitical Acarus of the Anodon,” by Mr, R. Garner ; 
“On the Varieties of Man in the Malay Archipelago,” by Mr. 
Alfred Wallace ; ‘‘On the Anatomical Characters of the Human 
Cranium found at Amiens,” by Mr. Wm. Turner; the same 
subject by Mr. Henry Duckworth ; and ‘‘ On the Physiological 
Action of the Uterus in Parturition,” by Dr. Donkin. 

Prof. Roitrstoy’s paper, ‘‘ On the State of the Uterus after 
Parturition in the different Orders of Mammalia,” gave descrip- 
tions of the uterus, first, of the rat; secondly, of the tenrec; 
and lastly, of the human subject: in each case as it was seen 
immediately after the process of parturition. Especial refer- 
ence was made to Robin’s paper in the ‘‘ Mémoires de l’Aca- 
démie Imperiale de Médecine de Paris” for 1861, tom. xxv., 
and to Dr. Duancan’s paper in the last volume of the ‘* Obste- 
trical Society’s Transactions.” Prof. Rolleston showed that 
what these authors had proved to be a non-deciduous serotina, 
formed, in the rat, a hernia into the mesometrium; while in 
the human subject the non-deciduons serotina formed an elevated 
area consisting of several superposed lamelle of modified mo- 
cous membrane, which had been mistaken for denuded muscular 
coat on account of its smooth, membranons, semi-glistening ap- 
pearance, and which on account of its being elevated had 


mistaken for a morbidly adherent placenta, The deciduous 
serotina was in the monkey a more independent and more 
coherent layer than the homologous structure in the human 
subject, which it was not always easy to separate from the 
afterbirth, at least so as to present a continuous sheet, 
The hom layer was relatively and even absolutely 
thicker in the Rodents than in the Simiade or the human sub- 
ject. In the rat the deciduous serotina ia saucer-shaped, and 
it comes away from the uterus, with the afterbirth, at parta- 


rition. 

The concluding general meeting was held on W 
Sept. 2nd, at four o'clock p.m., in the Town Hall, when it was 
announced that the next meeting of the Association would 


take place at Bath, under the presidency of Sir Charles Lyell. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


or 
THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 


' IN REFERENCE TO 
GENERAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
As Amended in 1863. 


1.—Generat Epvcation anp EXamrxation. 

Tue Medical Council are of opinion that it is desirable— 

1. That all students pass an Examination in General Educa- 
tion before they commence their professional studies, 

2. That the time of commencing professional studies shal} 
be understood to be the time of commencing studies at a me- 
dical school, and that no qualifying body be held to have com- 
plied with the recommendation of the Council which shall 
allow the Examination in General Education to be passed after 
the commencement of professional study. 

3. That, as far as may be practicable, testimonials of profi- 
ciency granted by the national educational bodies, according to 
the following list, be accepted, with such modifications as the 
Medical Council may from time to time think proper to make :— 
A degree in Arts of any University of the United Kingdom or 
of the Colonies, or of such other Universities as may be aif 
recognised from time to time by the Medical Council. Ox 
Responsions or Moderations. Cambridge Previous Examina- 
tions. Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 
Oxford Middle-class Examinations (Senior). Cambridge Middle- 
class Examinations (Senior). Darham Middle-class Examina- 


tions (Senior). Durbam Examinations for Students in Arts, in 
their second and first years. Durham Kegistration Examina- 


tion for Medical Students. Dublin University Entrance Ex- 
amination. Queen’s University, Ireland, two years’ Arts’ course. 
for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts; Preliminary Examina- 
tions at the end of A.B. course; Middle-class Examinations ; 
Matriculation Examinations. First-class Certificate of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors. ‘* Testamur” granted by Codrington Col- 
lege, Barbadoes. Degree of Associate of Arts granted by the 
Tasmanian Council of Education, with a Certificate that the 
Student has been examined in Latin and Mathematics. 

4. That the Examination in General Education be water 
left entirely to the examining boards of the national educati 
bodies recognised by the Medical Council, 

5. That no certificate of proficiency in General Education, 
which does not affirm the proficiency of the candidate in Latin, 
be deemed a sufficient proof of Preliminary Education previous. 
to the commencement of professional studies. 

6. That students who cannot produce any of the testimonials 
referred to in the third resolution, be required to pass an Ex- 
amination in Arts, established by any of the bodies named in 
Schedule A of the Medical Act, and approved by the General 
Council, provided that such examination be in every case con- 
ducted by a special Board of Examiners in Arts. 

7. That without professing to lay down any com) lete scheme 
of General Education for persons intending to become members. 
of the medical profession, the Committee recommend that the. 
scheme of Examination in Arts of the me, bodies be, as 
nearly as practicable, similar to that of any the national 
educational bodies above specified. 

&. That after Oct, Ist, 1861, all medical students be required 
to be registered. 
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9. That the lists of students registered be closed within 
fifteen days after the commencement of each session or term, 

10, That no student beginuing professional study after Sept. 
1861, be registered, who has not passed an Arts Lxamination, 
in conformity with Resolutions 3 or 6. 

ll. That the several bodies in Schedule A of the Medical 
Act, either jointly or severally, open a register for students 
commenc:ng their studies in Medicine, in the form annexed. 


Register of Medical Students, 


Arts Examination, 
and Date. 


12. That after January, 1863, all Junior Middle-class Exa- 
minations be excluded from the list. 

13. That the said register be opened on the first day of each 
session or term, and remain open for fifteen days; and that 
within seven days after its close the officer in charge transmit 
a duly authenticated copy thereof to the Registrar of the Branch 
Council of that division of the United Kingdom to which the 
body or bodies belong. 

14. That the Registrar of the Branch Council lay the copy 
of the said register before the Branch Council, in order that 
the Branch Council may take whatever steps may seem neces- 
sary to secure its accuracy; and that it be thereafter trans- 
mitted, with any remarks by the Branch Council thereon, to 
the Executive Committee. 

15. That the licensing bodies shall have power to admit ex- 
ceptions as to the time of registration, if satisfactory to them, 
and transmit lists of such exceptions to the Branch Council of 
the part of the United Kingdom in which such exceptions shall 
have been granted, with the grounds stated. 

16. That the various educational and licensing bodies be 
requested to transmit to the Registrar of the General Council 
returns embodying any alterations which they may from time 
to time introduce into their courses of general study and exa- 
minations which qualify for the registration of medical students; 
and that a copy of such returns be sent by the Registrar, as 
soon as convenient, to each member of the General Council. 


Il.—ProressionaL Epvucartion. 


17. That the age of twenty-one be the earliest age at which 
any professional licence shall be obtained. 
8. That four years of professional study be required, after 
Examination in General Education. 


IIL. —ProressionaL EXAMINATIONS. 


19. That the Professional Examinations be divided into at 
least two distinct parts: that the first be not undergone until 
after the termination of two years of study; and the final exa- 
mination not until after the termination of four years of study. 

20. That the First Professional Examination be conducted 

y in writing and partly vivd voce ; and that such parts as 
admit of it be made as practical and demonstrative as possible, 

21. That the Second Examination be conducted partly in 
writing, partly vivd voce, and practically so far as may be con- 
venient and attainable. 

22. That the Professional Examinations be held by the seve- 
ral licensing bodies (except in special cases) at stated periods, 
to be publicly notified. 

23. That returns from the licensing bodies in Schedule A be 
made annually on the Ist of January, and in the subjoined 
form, to the General Medical Council, stating the number and 
names of the candidates who have passed their first as well as 
their second examinations, and the number of those who have 
been rejected at the first and second examinations respectively; 
and that the Registrar forward a sufficient number of forms, 
with a notice for their being returned, in due time. 

24. That it be recommended to all the examining boards 
that they should require from every candidate for examination 
before them, a stat- ment, signed by himself, whether he has, 
or has not, been rejected within three months by any of the 
examining boards included in Schedule A of the Medical Act. 

25. That it is not desirable that any University of the United 
Kingdom should confer any degree in Medicine or Surgery, 
whether that of Bachelor, Doctor, or Master, upon candidates 
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who have not graduated in Arts, or passed all the examinations 
required for the Bachelorship in Arts, or the examinations 
equivalent to those required for a degree in Arts. 


Form of Return, according to Recommendation No. 23 of the 
General Medical Council, 1862. 


Resecrep. 


Ist Exam. | 3ad Exam, 


No. No. 


Correspondence, 


“ Andi alteram partem.” 


AMPUTATION OF THE THIGH.—QUESTION 
OF FEE. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Sm,—On the 7th October, 1852, I was summoned by the 
local manager at a railway station to attend the signal-man of 
a ballast train, who had sustained a fearful injury under the 
following circumstances :— 

While backing into the siding, the poor fellow went, contrary 
to the law, under the moving train to uncouple the van from 
the engine, and on returning thence he got his right foot so 
jammed between the rails that the engine was upon him before 
he had time to extricate himself. His age was twenty-two 
years, and he appeared to be a healthy man. His right leg 
was completely smashed. The fibula was fractured at ite 
upper lower third ; the tibia, which was fractured obliquely 
through its astragaloid surface, was denuded of its integuments ; 
the foot was separated at its proximal tarsal articulation, 
had a large nail and a ion of his boot-heel imbedded amo: 
the palmar muscles ; above the patella there was a longitudi 
wound about three inches long in the mesial line, exposing the 
bone, while the popliteal region was roughly dissected by 
another longitudina] laceration which measured about six 
inches ; the knee-joint was opened, and all its associated struc- 
tures beyond identification, There was no hemorrhage. 

The accident happened early in the evening, and the poor 
man was first seen by my assistant, then by a neighbouring 
practitioner, and about nine p.m. by myself. A consultation 
was held at ten, and again at eleven that night; but so great 
was the prostration that anything besides the administration 
of stimulants was out of the question. On the following morn- 
ing at eleven, reaction having been established, | amputated 
at the upper border of the middle third, the patient bein, 
anesthetised. Very little blood was lost, and the patient see 
tolerably comfortable after the operation, and with the excep- 
tion of alittle sickness, attributable probably to the chloroform, 
hopes of recovery were entertained until the evening of the 
second day, when unfavorrable symptoms supervened, and 
died on the following morning, three days and a half from the 
receipt of the accident. 

The man was lodged a quarter of a mile from my house and 
I visited him thirteen times, and provided the medicaments 
required, his safety from secondary mischief being as far as 
possible protected by the cons'ant presence, near at hand, of 
my assistant or self. The gentleman who attended in consulta- 
tion and assisted at the amputation, charged and obtained two 
guineas for his services, his abode being aoe equidistant with 
my owv. In January I sent in my bill to the secretary of the 
company, having charged what | considered would be a fair 
and reasonable fee for such attendance on a person in moderate 
circumstances—to wit, a small tradesman or cottage farmer, 
I charged ten guiness, a moiety of which the said company 
considered amply sufficient, five guineas being the proffered 
reward. The duration of the attendance was certainly not 
very long, but the responsibility was great, and a successful 
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termination would have been an agreeable equivalent for a more | un 


ented ; but did the child really get that quantity? 


preced 
protracted care, The Poor-law Commissioners allow, you will | did Mr. Ellis analyze any of the laudanum? If he did not, 


ber, five p 
will dispute their claim to a minimum range of fees, and I can 
scarcely believe that it is the wish of the railway companies, 


ds for any capital operation, and no one | conclusions as to quantity I think are fallacious. I have made 


| 


several inquiries of druggists who manufacture the laudanum 
that is bought by the keepers of small hucksters’ (and 


in their awards to the members of our profession, to emulate | from this sort of shop the landanum was got, instead of tincture 


the illustrious guardians of the lives of the poor. 


A Lincoln friend received a similar fee for similar services, | sixth of the strength of the landanum (P. L.). 


and he, with all my con/réres whom | have consulted, thinks 
my claim a reasonable one, and I should like to know from you 
and such of your readers as think my case worthy of notice, 
what would be a fair sum to charge in this particular case ; the 

and appropriate reward for services rendered being my 
only object and apology for troubling you with this communi- 
cation. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Gainsborough, Aug. 1863. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF THE ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of Tuk LANCET. 


Smr,—In the letter on the above subject in your impression 
of last week, there is an important omission, which it is 
desirable at once to rectify. It has never been proposed to 
present the entire zoological collection to the Hartley Institu- 
tion, but merely a portion of it. The proposed plan is to select 

specimens of all the great families, orders, and classes, 

to form in this way a select museum for the Royal Victoria 

Hospital, which may give those who desire to study zoology a 

complete view of the animal kingdom. This museum, though 

select, will yet be a very large one, and will occupy all the 
space and demand all the attention which can be given to it. 

The remainder of the museum it is proposed to give to the 
Hartley Institution at Southampton, on condition that the 
specimens shall be kept together, shall be designated by a term 
which shall mark their mode of collection, and shall be avail- 
able at all times for study by army medical officers. 

By this plan it is believed that the museum at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital will be much more usefal than a vast and 

eneous collection of specimens, while in the neighbour- 
hood will be found additional illustrations of sub-classes and 
genere for those who have time and inclination to pursue this 


Th course of time it is b to make the typical museum at 
Netley one of the most of the kind ; indeed, if carried 
out as it will even now be almost, if not quite, un- 


Iam, Sir, your obedient se 


rvant, 
September, 1863. An Orricer aT NETLEY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sm,—My letter, which you did me the favour of printing in 
your last week’s number, erroneously made it appear that there 
‘was an intention of transferring the whole of the i : 
lection to the Hartley Institute at Southampton. This 1 
believe was never contemplated. It was always understood 
that a portion of the collection, constituting in itself a consider- 
able museum, was to be retained, for the purpose of aiming at 
the formation of a typical museum of zoology. In this way it 
was hoped that the great outline of the animal kingdom might 
be represented in a convenient and practical form, while the 
difficulty, and, indeed, impossibility, from want of space and 
funds, of laying out and preserving the whole collection would 
be got rid of. At the same time the whole collection would 
be within convenient reach of army medical officers desiring 
to examine particular specimens which had not been retained 
in the type museum. 

Lam, Sir, yours obediently, 

September, 1863, 


A Srarr 
POISONING BY OPIUM. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet, 


Sir,—In your impression for the week ending August Ist 
there is a letter from Mr. Ellis, of this town, giving the history 
of acase of poisoning by opium as being remarkable for the 
length of time which elapsed from the taking of the poison till 
the termination by death—eight and a half hours, the child 
being only four years old. Supposing the child to have had 
twelve grains of solid opium, which Mr. Ellis says it had, the 
ease would then have presented a iarity as remarkable as 


or syrup of rhubarb), and I am informed that it is about one- 
It is frequently 
made of Egyptian opium, is weak with spirit, is coloured up 
with burnt sugar, and flavoured often with gentian, is sold to 
them at about 3s. per lb., and retailed by them at 3d. per oz.; 
so that it perhaps on an average would not contain more than 
two and a half grains to the half-ounce—quite sufficient 
cause death in a young child, bat doing away with the astonish- 
ing character of the case which Mr, Ellis thinks he had to do 
with.—I am, Mr. Editor, yours obediently, 

T. May, L.F.P. & S. Glasg., & L.S.A. Lond, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Aug. 1863. 


OVARIOTOMY IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—It is so very im tat the present period of the 
history of ovariotomy that no error should creep into the 
statistics of the results, that I would ask you to allow me to 
state in your colamns that the second patient upon whom I 
operated in Dublin last month died four days after the opera- 
tion. 1 operated on tery August 2Ist. There was an un- 
usual amount of pain for a few hours after the operation, but it 
subsided ; and 1] left the patient on Saturday doing very well. 
On Monday I received a very favourable report, but perltonitis 
set in and carried off the patient on Tuesday night. 

The other patient, upon whom I operated on the 18th of 
August, has continued to progress most favourably ; and will 
doubtless rank in the history of the operation as the first sac- 
ceasful case in Treland. 

am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
T. Speycen Wenrs, F.R.C.S. 

Upper Grosvenor-street, Sept. 1863. 


Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the Science and Practice of i and 
received certificates to practise, on the 27th ult. :— 
Hayden, William Gallitvore, Charingserose Hospital. 
by in, 
Kendal, Cuthbert Robert, Gateshead. 
Williams, Robert, Liverpool. 
The following gentleman also on the same day passed his 
first examination :— 
Powne, Benjamin Lamb, St, Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Lonegrvity 1y Inetaxp.—The last census shows that 
in Ireland there were 765 persons upwards of 100 years old. 
Presentation.—The members of the Norwich Patho- 
logical Society are about to present an elegant epergne or can- 
delabrum to T. W. Crosse, Esq., of Norwich. 
Brrxypyess.—In the United Kingdom there are about 
30,000 blind persons : in the metropolis alone there are 2600, 
Below the age of twenty-one years there are throughout the 
country 3000 blind. 


Sr. THomas’s Hosrrtan.—At a recent meeting of the 
vestry of the parish of St. -the-Martyr, Soutivwark, it 
was resolved to lodge an aj against the removal of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital to Stangate. 

Tae Merrorotiran Fares Hosrrrat, Devonsuree- 
square has had a large accession of patients since the removal 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital from Southwark. During the past 
year the number of attendances has been 103,983, being an 
increase of 11,000 as compared with the previous year. 

Supgranyvuatep Nurse Fowp.—At the last annual 
court of the Salisbury Infirmary it was announced that Mrs. 
Fowler had made a donation of £200 to the infirmary, on con- 
dition of its being devoted to the a of a = for = 

nt of a week! nsion not ex ing seven shilli 
to nurses who had been with 
the infirmary not less than fifteen years. Mrs, Fowler's really 
benevolent example is worthy of imitation. 
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MEDICAL NEWS, 


Ganipatpi.—The following gratifying note has been 
received by Mr, Alderman, of Soho-square, from General 
Garibaldi :— 

“ Caprera, 20th August, 1863, 

““Mr. ArprrMAN,—Some time ago I addressed to you a few 
words of thanks for your magnificent bed, which has been so 

t a comfort to me during my illness, Now I hear with 
regret that my letter has mi ied, and I willingly come 
forward again to express my gratitude to yon. You have 
alleviated half my sufferings. My affectionate thankfulness 
will accompany you eternally, Accept a grasp of the hand, 

“* From yours ever, 
“G, GaRiBALDL” 


Heatrna or Ipswicn.—Considerable differences of 
opinion are now existing amongst the members of the Local 
Board of Health. Some, acting on principles of false economy, 
are objecting to the expense of works necessary to the health 
of the town. In the second quarter of last year the deaths at 
Ipswich were 160, while in the corresponding quarter of the 
present year they have risen to 238. 

Lunatic Asytum.—The new lunatic 
asylum at Lochgilphead is fast approaching completion, and is 
already sufficiently so as to admit of receiving seventy inmates. 
The asylum has been built on the most approved plan, ona piece 
of ground fifty acres in extent, and finely situated on an emi- 
nence overlooking Lochfyne. The frontage is 600 feet in extent. 
The cost will be about £10,000, 


Investigations THe Use or Iopryz.—Dr. 
Rosenthal, assistant-physician at the Vienna General Hospital, 
has published, in the Wiener Med. Wochenach., a series of 
papers containing much original matter touching the thera- 
peutic use of iodine. The summing up is as follows :— 

1. Large doses of iodide of potassium, combined with a small 
quantity of fluid, remain a long time in the economy; with 
large quantities of fluid, they are quickly washed away from 
the system and pass rapidly into the secretions and excretions, 
This circumstance should be carefully noticed. 

2. When iodide of potassium is taken internally, it is found, 
not only in the urine, saliva, and other secretions, but also in the 
alvine evacuations, within from four to seven hours, whether 
the stools be aqueous or the reverse. 

3. In the administration of iodide of iron, iodine is 
in considerable quantities and found with a large proportion of 
the iron in a Fecal matter contains much iron and a 
small amount of iodine. The same phenomena may be noticed 
when iodide of mercury is used. . 

4. Frictions with an ointment containing iodide of potassium 
upon sound skin will cause the iodine to be detected in the 
urine and saliva. 

5. Iodine is found in the urine of those who take baths in 
which iodide of potassium is dissolved, even when the rectam 
and urethra are kept free from the actionof the bath, This is 
proved by examining the urine, and by noting a large diminu- 
tion of the iodine in the water used for the bath. 

6. The intestinal mncous membrane takes up the iodine very 
energetically in the form of enemata, and this is the case 
even with very weak solutions of iodide of potassium. 

7. Large doses of iodide of potassium, or small doses taken 
for a long time, are not well borne in certain pathological states 

the economy ; in fact, large doses of iodine, or concentrated 
solutions, are very prejudicial to the system. 

Poor-Law Surcgoxs.—At a meeting of the Wisbeach 
Board of Guardians, August 27th, it was proposed by the Rev. 
J. Bramhall, and seconded by the Rev, C. Currie, that the 
salaries to be offered to the medical officers of the two districts 
of the union should be increased. The present salaries are 
£53 each annum : he proposed that they should be raised 
to £60 The ground for the advance was that the poor 
ought to be supplied with drugs and medicines of superior 
quality. This proposal was, however, opposed by other guard- 
ians, and eventually negatived, There can be no doubt that 
the reverend gentlemen who made the praiseworthy effort 
to raise the salaries in two of the districts of the Wisbeach 
Union are well acquainted with the inadequacy of the present 
stipend. The medical officers of the union, we believe, farnish 
the pauper patients under their care with medicines suited to 
their cases without reference to the cost. That this is often 
done to the loss of union surgeons we are fully convinced. 
The guardians of the Wisbeach Union have acted unwisely 
in negativing the motion of the Rev. Mr. Bramhall. Their 
conduct, however, is of a piece with that pursued by them in 

salaries of their medical officers throughout the 


regard to the 


union—e. g., in the 9th district, with an acreage of 13,130, and 
a ion of 4656, the medical salary was £42; while in 
the 12th district, where the acreage was 10,522, and the popu- 
lation 3132, £50 was paid ; the 10th and Ith districts, both 
with nearly equal acreage, but in one the population was 
3050, and the other 1840, while the salaries were £40 and 
£18. Under the more equitable system of payment per case 
such ap anomalous condition of things could not exist. 


Sureicat Instruments oF ALUMINIUM 
Bronze.—M. Morel-Lavallée has recently made a very favour- 
able report to the Paris Society of Surgery apon a pocket-case 
of instruments fabricated by MM. Robert and Collin of 
aluminium bronze, consisting of ninety-five parts of copper and 
five of aluminium. Al! the instruments except the blades are 
made of this material, and they may advantageously replace 
silver in many cases, and in others iron or even steel, The 
alloy is not oxidizable, and preserves its brightness amidst the 
various agents it is brought in contact with in daily practice. 

Removat or a Necrosep Lower Maxrita, with 
PRESEKVATION OF THE PERIOST+UM AND THE REPRODUCTION 
or New Bonz.—M. Rizzoli, of Bologna, has submitted to the 
Surgical Society of Paris a case of necrosis of the lower jaw, 
from the fames of phosphorus, in a man d fifty-six years, 
in which the sequestra were removed through the mouth, M. 
Rizzoli made incisions on either side of the gums, 
thickened periosteum with a spatula from the dead bone, and 
removed the latter piecemeal. The preserved periosteum 
generated new bone in the place of the portions taken away, 
which comprised the body and part of the ramus on each side. 
It was, however, soon found that the upper part of the ramus 
and the condyle were also diseased ; these portions of bone 
were also removed through the mouth with the same pre- 
cautions, and the periosteum again acted in the same way. 
Eventually the man was able to use his jaw, and masticate, 
though deprived of teeth. M. Forget, who reported on the 
case, observed very justly that there was nothing new in this 
action of the periosteum in necrosis of bone, surgeons havi 
long acted upon this p:riosteal property in such cases. 
Fiourens had pointedly said, ** Take away the bone, 
the periosteam, and the preserved periosteum will restore the 
bone ;” but this applies less to cases of necrosis of bone than to 
cases of experiments on animals and operations performed on 
healthy bone and periusteum, And even in these cases it 
should be remembered that osseous substance is reproduced, 
but not the actual bone as it existed before the resection. 


Heatran or Lonpox purine tas Week ENDING 
Sarurpay, Aveusr 297rH.—The deaths in London declined to 
1334 in the week. The deaths from small-pox were 31 ; from 
measles, 11; from searlatina and diphtheria, 141; from whoop- 
ing- 29; from typhus and other fevers, 4¥ ; from diar- 
rhea, c and dysentery, 194; from phthisis, 124; from 
pneumonia, 31 ; and from heart disease, 51. 

Births last week—Boys, 865 ; girls, 540. Total, 1705, 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Apothecary, vice Mr. C. W. 
ary ’ 
Browne, resigned. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
G. P. Avprrt, M.R.CS.E., has been appointed Resident Surgeon and 


, Marylebone-road, vice W. H. 
Griffin, M.R.C.S.E., resiened. 


PF. Baneuam, M.B.CS.E., has been elected one of the Vice-Presidents for 
1863-64 of the Birmingham Medical Benevolent Society. 

C. Barewan, M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Offieer and Public Vac- 
cinator for District No.1 of the Nottingham Union, vice BE. H. Lineker, 
M.B.C.S.E., appointed to the Leighton- Buzzard Union. 

J. Brosrer, M.D., has been appointed one of the Acting Medical Officers to 
the Southampton and Humane Society, vice C. Pardey, M.B., 


W. H. G. Bucxuxy, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected Treasurer for 1863-64 of the 
Bradford Medico-Chirurgical Society. 

J. Epuuwpsox, M.D., bas been appointed Resident Physician and Superin- 
tendent to the Auxiliary Luvatic Asylum, Clonmel, vice T. C. 

M.D.,, appointed Resident Physician and Superintendent of the Wat 
County Lunatic Asylum. 

G, Frrevson, M.B., has been elected Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary, 
Upper-street, vice B. Sh liitoe, F.R.C.S.EB., resigned. 

A. Frrzexratp, L.R.C.S8.1., has been appointed Medical Officer and Public 
Vaccinator for the Carrick-on-Suir Dispensary District of the Carrick-on- 
Suir Union, vice J. Edmundson, M.D. 

J. Foster, Assistant-Dispenser at the General Hospital, Birmingham, has been 
elected Senior Dispenser, vice C. D. Horton, ed. 

E, T. L.R.C.S.L, has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 


nator for the Rathdrom District of the Rathdrum Union, Co. 
Wicklow, vice Clarke, 
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C. Hurmwarrs, L F.P, & 8. Medical Officer and Pablic 
Vaccinator !o- District No. 2 of the Nottingham Union, vice Bateman, ap- 
1 


been elected one of the Vice-Presidents for 
of the Birmingham Benevoleut Soe 
P. M. Ketry, L.R.C.P.Ed., has been appointed one of the Vaccinators 
for the Walsall Union. Steffordshire. 
w. .E., has been appointed one of the Public Vaecinators for 
sal 
E. M'Carrmy, M.&.C.S.E., has been elected Resident Medical Officer to the 


Tower Hamlets Commercial-road East, vice W. 
F. fein” resigned, and appointed Assistant-Surgeon at the London 

D.8 Mapes, MR CSE, has been appointed one of the Public Vaccinators 
for the Walsall Union. 

J, Onrocx, L.R.C.S.Ed., has been appointed Surgeon-Dentist to the Leicester 
Infirmary, vice C. d. M.R.C.S.E., deceased, 

T. W. Ransom, F.R.C.S, E., has been appointed one of the Public Vaccinators 

Russet, ne 1 

Medical Benevolent Society. 

W. H. Scorr, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected Su to the Islington Dis- 
pensary, Upper-street, vice W. 8. Watson, M.B., resigned. 

M.R.C.S.E., Medical Officer for the District of 


edi 
Tames, F.RCS.E., as been re-elected Hon, Secretary of the Birmingham 
Medical Benevolent Society. 
an inburg umane Society Dispensary, vice 
R. Macnair, M.D. 
G. H. has been appointed one of the Public Vacci- 
nators for the Walsall Union. 
J. Swituvy M.R.C.S.E., has Assistant-Surgeon to 
Lospital, Birmingham, v F. Jordan, M.B.C.S.E., elected 


ful 
veen appointed a Publie 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


8, Arworr, M.D., C.B., Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, 4 
Service, has been directed to officiate as Ins; r-General of Hospitals 
‘the absence of Inspector-Cieneral C. Mackenzie, C.b., on fur! 
to LUrope. 

A.W. W. aeprwenen, MLR. CS.E., Surg. R.N. March 31st, 1851, has been ap- 

pointed to the “ Hawke.” 

4. demas, M.D., 1st Class Assist.-Surg. Madras Service, has been promoted 

re taff Surgeon Acmy, has appointed Surgeon 90th Foot, 
vice F, O. Barker, M.D., deceased. 

HH. A. M.R.C, SE. Assist.-Sarzeon R.N. July 22nd, 1859, has been ap- 

ited to the “ Royal Adelaide.” 

B.C. Cuvywpra, M.D., Assist.-Surg. Bengal Srvice, has been appointed Civil 
Assist -Surg. of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

J. A. P. Couxss, Assist.-Surg. E Battery 2d Royal Horse Brigade, Peshawur, 
has been directed to assume medical charge of the 20th Bengal Native 
pate, tn in addition to to his. other duties (temporarily), vice Assist.-Surg. 


3. H. M.R.CS.E,, Assist.-Surgeon Bengal Service, in of the 
Station of Hardui, has inted Civil 
P. M. Coxserr, M.D., Assist.-Surg. Brigade Royal in tem- 
Pa charge of the 90th Foot, bas to resume charge of the 
Battery 11th Brigade Royal Artillery. 

C. B. Crasxe, M.R.C.S.E., Surg.-Major 10th Madras Native Infantry, has been 
directed to afford medical aid to the Staff, B Battery 16th Roy: “Artillery, 
and a Detachment of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, in addition to his other 

duties, during the indisposition of Assist.-Surg. ‘L. P. Dickson. 

E. Foorwxr, M.R.C.3.E., Staff Assist.Surg. Army, has been appointed Surg. 
to the 72nd Foot, vice —— M.D., appointed to the Staff. 

H. D. Grasse, M.R.CS.E., Sarg.- -Major Bombay Service, has been appointed 
to officiate as Deputy. ‘Tuspector-General of Hospitais, vice Arnott. 

J. A, M.R.C.S.E., offic-ating Medical Officer of fipperah, Bengal, has 
been woe Medical Officer of that District. 

R. W. Hare, M.B., Staff Assist.-Surg. Army, has been appointed to do duty 
with the 107th Foot at Lucknow. 

G. N, Invorg, M.D., Stuff Assist.-Surg. Army, has been appointed to do 168 
with the 19th Hussars at Lucknow. 

J.B. Jonson, Assist,-Surg. in temporary medical charge 
the Ist Punjaub Cavalry, has been directed to revert to the medical a 
of the lst Sikh Infantry, consequent upon the return from special duty of 
Assist.-Surg. Courtney, M.D., of the former Corps. 

J. 8. M.D., Assist.-Sury. 72nd has been appointed Staff Surg., 
vice Footner, appointed to the 72nd Foo 

H. M. Macnera, L.R.C.S.1., Assist.-Surg. ost Foot, Bengal, has been directed 
to assume mecical charge of the B Battery 16th Brigade Royal Artillery, 
J ubbuipore, in addition to his other duties, 

J. B. Mann, L.?.P. & 8. Glas., Acting Assist.-Surg. Bombay Marine, has been 
transferred from the * * Corom: lel” to the “ Semiramis.” 

T. Maxwett, M.D., Surgeon Bengal Service, has been directed to continue in 
charge of the Artillery Division on the departure of the Head of 
the 25th Brizade Royal Artillery t» Benares. 

R. Prieur, M.D.. Assist.-Surg. Royal Artillery, Gwalior District, has been 
directed to aifurd medical aid to the Ist Bengal Native Infantry, vice 
Assist.-Surg. A. Fitzgerald. 

&. B. Purwroy, M.D., Assist.-Surg. Bengal Service, lately returned from sick 
furlough to Europe, has been posted to the 34th Native Infantry. 

J, Rrcwarpsox, Assist.-Surg. Umbaila Brigade, has been directed to afford 
medical aid to the Left Wing of the 4th Benge! Native Infantry, in addi- 
tion to =< other duties, vice Surg. A. R. Atkinson. 

W. S. Rocrs, M.B., Surgeon R.N. Jan. 


“ Charybdis.” 
Hamilton, 


2. T. M.D., Assist.-Surg. Bombay Service, has 
<. G. Wurre, M.D., Assist.-Sargeon Bombay Service, has been promoted to 
peetor-Geueral 


a vice Depaty Iuspector-General of Hospitals J. 
Surg., vive Deputy lus of Hospitais D. Grierson, deceased. 


Births, Harriages, amt Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 2ist ofS. 
bee ag E. Morgan, L.B.C.P.Ed., of Cwmmawr, Car- 


On the 24th ult., at yy Cheltenham, the wife of W. H. Hooper, 
M.D, of a daughter. 


On the SOR. « at Lauriston-place, Edinburgh, the wife of J. Cappie, M.D., 
On the 2th athe wife of J. B. Pritchett, M.R.C.S.E., of Huddersfield, of a 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 20th ult., at Hanover Chapel, Stock: John M‘Clure, of Norris- 
bank H to Mary of William 


On tie 26th ult., at Watford, Northamptonshire, J. L. Seller, M.D., to Emma, 
daughter of the Rev. W. P. Sanders, B.A., Viear of Watford. 

On the 27th ult,, at St. Simon's, Chelsea, D, A. Leslie, L.B.C. ae of —s, 
to Adelaide "Amelia, daughter of the late W. Garland, Esq., o 

On the we ult., at Aldwinele, Northamptonshire, Wm. Sommerville ‘Miller, 
M.D, of Aceri Sarah, daughter of the late Walter Adams, Esq. 


of Wrmondle 

On the 31st ult. vat St Peter's Charch, Scarborough. 8. A. Fothersll Esq. 
Pothergill, Esq, of Beuwell. 

DEATHS. 


On the 11th of May, C. Clarke, M.R.C.S.E., of Rathdrum, Co. Wicklow. 
On of Jaly at Pagoda Island, Foochow, John Simpson, M.B., 


On the 8th of Jaly, at Caleutta, R. Stuart, M.D., 

On the 18th of July, at Paris, Upper Canada, Dr. ra Christie, 

On the Ist ult., at Doune, Perthshire, H. 8. Hoo 9. 

On the 2nd ult, at Swansea, Dr. G. Gwynne Bi 

On the 3rd at Melville-street, Portobello, J. F. Nivison, 
Kegiment (King’s Own Borderers), 


aged 68, 
On the 6th ult., in the Old Reehensh, W. C. Canton, sea., Dentist, late of the 
H.E_1.Co.’s Service, aged 79. 
On the llth ult, at Ludowick-terrace, J. Nourse Morse, Sur- 
geon, late ate of Monlmein, East Indies, aged 
On the Lith ult, C.F 


1, Brom 3 
On the Glenaruel, Argyleshire, D. M‘Kellar, L.F.P. & 8. 


Glasgow. 

On the 16th ult., at High-street, Stranraer, J. a, Apothecary, aged 23, 

On the 2ist ult., at High-street, Newtownardo, Dr. J. Martin. 

On the 22nd ult., at Queenstown, D. Thomas. M.B.CS. E., Surgeon of H.M.’s 
Ship “ Hawke,” aged 51. 

On the 26th ult. at Cetann sant Seiten, Dr. W. C. Brown, Surgeon in 
H.M.’s Indian Service, ag: 

On the 28th ult,, P. Jackson Skerrett, M.D., of Birmingham. 

On the 28th ult., at Atholl-street, Douglas, ‘Isle of Man, Henry Norris Scarff, 
M.R.C.S.E., #7. 


On Sees. ult., at Jolliefield, Carluke, Jas, G. Stuart, Student of Medicine, 


BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


Miss Nightingale's Observations on the Sanitary State of the Army 
n india, 

Dr. Danbeny on Climate. 

Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry, Part 

Art Journal, 


Medical Diary of the Teck. 


Sr. Manrx’s Hosrrrat ror Frstvta AND OTHEE 
MONDAY, Szer. 7 Diseases oF THE Kectom.—Operations, 1} 


P.M. 
§ Hosrrrat.—Operations, 14 p.m. 
¢ Wastwinster Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 P.M. 
Mrppuasex Hoserrac.—Uperations, | P.M, 
Sr. Mazy’s | p.m. 
Unrvexsrry Cotuzes Hosrrra.. — 
2 P.M. 
Lorvow Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 
(Sr. Grones’s Hosrrray.—Uperations, | P.M, 
Lowpow Orxrgatmic Hosrrmt — 
Operations, 1 
Great Hosrrtat, Kixe’s Cross.— 
Operations, 2 P.x. 
Lonpow Surercat Home.—Operations, 2 P.x. 
West Lowpow Hosprrat. 
P.M 
Wersruinster Orntraatuic Hosrrran. — Opera- 
tions, 14 
(Se. Tuomas’s | 
Lock Hosprrtax, Dean-street, Soho. 
monstratious and Operations, 
P.M. 
Kre’s 1} P.M. 
Roya, Paes 1} P.M. 
HospitaL.—Vperations, 2 P.M. 


TUESDAY, Szrt. 8 


WEDNESDAY, Szrr. 9 


THURSDAY, Szrr. 10... ¢ 


FRIDAY, Sarr. 


SATURDAY, Szpr. 12... 


Tue Lancet,} 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Co Correspondents. 


.—Iridectomy is an operation for the removal or cutting away of a 
portion of the iris. The derivation of the term is from the two Greek 
words, wes, exrenvw. The operation is perfi d as follows :—The patient 
being placed on his back on a table or bed, the surgeon, standing at his 
head, makes an incision into the margin of the cornea for about one-fourth 
of its circumference by entering either a Weuzel’s or a lancet-shaped knife 
on its flat, and carrying the point to the opposite side, close in front of the 
iris, but carefully avoiding it and the lens. As the knife is withdrawn, the 
aqueous humour gushes out, and frequently a portion of the iris with it, 
through the wound, in which case it (the iris) is to be seized by forceps, 
and carefully cut through from its pupillary to its ciliary margin on either 
side of the forceps with scissors, and the portion thus cut through is re- 
moved by tearing it away from its ciliary attachment. When the iris does 
not follow the aqueous humour through the wound, it is to be drawn out 
by forceps, care being taken not to injure the lens, and the operation is 
then completed as in the other case. The quantity of iris removed should 
be about one-sixth, If there be much bleeding into the anterior chamber 
during the operation, it will be better to remove the blood by means of a 
fine scoop before the eye is closed and bandages are applied. 

Dr. R. Peel Ritchie's “ Notes on a Case of Chronic Mania, complicated with 
Peritoneal Adhesion,” shall be inserted next week. 

Rueticus.—1. Application might be made to Dr. Millar, Bethnal House, Cam- 
bridge-heath, London.—2. The institution named can be recommended. 


Tuas Aewy Mepicat 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srr,—I cannot conceive anything more beneficial than the free diseussion 
of the following points. Promoti oy seniority is not a perfect arrange- 
ment—no human institutions are—but it is the best, infinitely erable to 
the present practice, the guiding principles of which it is utterly impossible 
to ascertain or imagine. 

Assuredly no young man will enter a service where his advancement is a 
— or mere matter of chance, dependent on the pleasure of a single indi- 
vidual. He should be able to calculate on his pr tion to the higher grades 
with certainty in his turn, and as his just right, gquamdiu se bene gesserit. At 
present there is a deterring and dispiriting uncertainty as to advancement, 
which is operating very prejudicially within and without the department. 
The same security as to ion which the scientific corps of artillery and 
engineers possess be extended to the medical officers of the army. 
The Siz Points which would satisfy the Medical Department of the Army, and 

procure a ready supply of good recruits. 

1, An addition to the assistant-surgeon’s after fifteen years’ service, 
and the adoption of Sir Andrew Smith's aod t scale of and retire- 
ment. The surgeon-major receiving the rate assigned to staff 
surgeon. 

2. Promotion strictly by seniority in all grades, as in artillery and 
The Director-General to select (but not promote) officers for and 
extraordinary duties, 

3. The Warrant in all its integrity, with extension of its provisions to India. 
Forage to be granted as an a of rank, not given or withheld at the 
discretion of the Director-General. Medical officers to take position as pre- 
sidents or members of boards according to seniority, or may appear as wit- 
nesses as may be considered most expedient by the general commanding and 
principal medical officer of the station. 

4. Retirement on a moderate half pay after twenty years’ service, which 
pro tanto would accelerate promotion. 

5. Abolition of compulsory retirement at fifty-five; but a medical board to 
be held at any time on any officer disqualified by age or disability. 

6, That in the administrative grades, a service of three years on fall pay be 
no longer necessary to entitle —— a aaa of the rank. 

remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
September, 1963. H. P. 


Studens.—The subject is one upon which a probable inference alone can be 
drawn either one way or the other. So far as our opinion is concerned, we 
hold the evidence of the Neanderthal and Engis skulls, the flint arrow- 
heads of Abbeville, &c., and the borings in the mud of the Egyptian Nile, as 
insufficient and too unsatisfactory to support the asserted antiquity of man. 
The question is one, , upon which our correspondent may judge for 
himself if he wiil take the trouble to peruse recent and well-known publica- 
tions, 

7. X.Z—Though fully impressed with the magnitude of the evil to which 
our correspondent calls our attention, it is difficult to determine in what 
manner it can be remedied. 

4 Correspondent would be glad to know if any F.R.CS. Edin. or L.F.P.S.G. 
has ever obtained a judgment in a county court for charges as a general 
practitioner. 

Wit a Physician and Surgeon, who has kindly forwarded us an extract from a 
letter from the colonies, have the goodness to furnish us with the name of 
the colony to which it refers? Without that addition it is useless, 


1m AGE, 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srr,—Can any of your readers give me cases from their own experience, or 
Teported cases, where women have become pregnant at or after forty-eight 
years of age? and, if so, what were their their symptoms, and had the 
catamenia ceased wholly or partially? Or the symptoms of cases simulating 
pregnancy beyond the age 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
September, 1963, A» Lyquinzz, 


Mr, W. Fowler.—The services rendered by a registered member of a firm are 
clearly recoverable under the Medical Act, even though his assistant be his 
partner, and have no qualificati The opinions of Chief Justige Erle and 
Justice Willes in the case of Turner and Smith vc. Reynel! leave no doubt on 
the question. If the services have been rendered, the fact of non-residence 
in the district makes no difference. 

Mr. H. B. Franklyn’s \etter shall appear next week. 

Theta.—The whole of the medical schools, medical societies, and medical 
journals of America must necessarily be in a very precarious state. 


Porsonovs SNAKE-BITES. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 

Sre,—A short time since I was requested to visit a young man, who bad 
been bitten on the arm by a black snake, one of the most deadly of our 
Australian varieties. As the patient lived a few miles from my residence, it 
was nearly two hours from the time of the accident till I saw him. Upon 
arrival, I found him in a very low condition; his countenance very pale 
listless ; body bedewed with a cold perspiration; the pulse small, rapid, and 
fluttering, with great drowsiness and disinclination to speak or to answer 

uestions. A ligature had been or by a neighbour above the wound 
shortly after the injury. I seized the bitten part with forceps, and clean! 
excised it and around it to the extent in size of a shilling. Pretty free bleed- 
ing occurred, which I further encouraged by getting the lad's father to suck 
the wound with his mouth. The sucking being continued for about ten 
minutes, I then applied a strong solution of ammonia to the wound, and at 
the same time I gave a draught, consisting of two drachms of aromatic spirit 
of ammonia and the same quantity of tincture of assafertida in a little water, 
and this I ordered to be repeated every hour, with strong coffee ad libitum. 
Soon after these measures were adopted, and especially after the administra- 
tion of the draught, he appeared to revive, and continued to do so well, that 
in three hours from the time of my visit I considered him completely out of 


danger. 

In the treatment of this case, no originality is claimed, with the excepti 
of the administration of tincture of assafeetida, and for that hint I am in- 
debted to Dr. Francis Campbell, of Torban Creek Lunatic Asylum, N.S.W. 
Dr. C. appears to look upon the tincture of assafwtida as almost a specific in 
ena tien, and certainly the result of cases he adduces which were treated 
by that medicine would almost warrant one to en his opinion, I am 
inclined to believe, however, that it owes its properties in such cases more to 
its action as a stimulant, and also in part to its il! taste and odour, 
rousing to a certain extent nervous energy of the sufferers 


treatment, still he appears to say that it is of leas mnpectanes than the admi- 
—a : of large doses of some diffusible stimulant, he giving the preference 
to whisky. 

The rational course of treatment, then, appears to be to get rid of the 
poison by excision or free scarification of the wounded part, and by 
up depressed powers of life by diffusible stimulants of any kin the 
shock—always an attendant of snake-bites—is recovered from. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Windsor, New South Wales, June, 1863. Saaw, MD, 


Q. Q—There is a great difference in the comparative liability of white and 
coloured troops to suffer from diseases of a malarious origin. From the 
Annual Report of the British Army for 1859, it appears that in Jamaica the 
rate is as follows:—White, 1019; black, 82. In the Bahamas—white, 
1590; black, 56. In Sierra Leone—white, 410; black, 24. 

Capillus.—Shaving has been recommended in such cases. 

M.B., 1853.—A little tract by Dr. Althaus, on the applications of “ Faradiza- 
tion,” published by Triibner, will probably answer our correspondent's 
requisitions, 


Teeatment or 
To the Rditor of Tax Lancet. 


Sra,—When a man with sixty years’ onguienee addresses you on any sub- 
ject—when, moreover, he is able to say in the treatment of so deadly a 
disease as diphtheria he has always been successful, and does not recollect 
having lost a single cas»—his communication well deserves the attention of 
the profession. Will Dr. Jones, therefore, pardon a very much younger man 
than himself asking him a few questions in reference to his letter in Tax 
Lancer of last week ? 

Dr. Jones at once assumes the identity of diphtheria and the old putrid 
sore-throat, and says he has always found it “highly contagious.” He farther 
says that he has erally found the period of incubation to be “from eight 
to twelve days after a person has been exposed to the ixfecton.” Now, as it 
is an important point, will Dr. Jones be good enough to say whether he 
makes any distinction between contagion and infection ? and, if so, whether 
he considers diphtheria infectious? If it is not asking too much, will he 
also give us some idea of the kind of evidence on which he bases his opinion ? 
Accepting generally his description of the symptoms and the indications for 
treatment, might I ask whether he has never seen more than an ineffectual 
effort to vomit in any of his cases? And whether, above all, he has never 
observed the characteristic membrane from which the disease derives its 
modern name, and of which he makes no mention? Might I further remind 
him that a “ total inability to swallow anything” is quite incompatible with 
the administration even of saline draughts, ice, or spring water, and ask if in 
such cases his only — “to prevent suffocation” has been the volatile 
liniment used externally ? 

I may add that, although I can boast of no such success with this hateful 
disease as Dr. Jones s of, | am quite satisfied of two things which he 
entirely overlooks, and thise are the early administration of wine, dc., even 
during “the inflammatory stage,” and the value of a local treatment. I have 
some suspicions, however, that Dr. Jones's diphtheria and mine and most 
other people’s are somewhat different ; but if he will kindly reply to the ques- 
tions set down above, my suspicions may be removed, and | am sure he will 
have conferred a great boon on the profession as well as the public if he has 
found and made known a method of treatment in diphtheria which is “always 
successful,” or as nearly so as we can hope for in medicine. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


September, 1963, Scurricus. 
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from that species of poison. 
| Dr. Berncastle, of Sydney, another gentleman who has paid particular 
= | attention to snake-bites, considers stimulants the great forte in the treat- 
ment of such cases: and although he advocates the propriety of local 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


{Serremper 5, 1863, 


Friendly Societies—1. We think that E. did not act with the proper esprit de 
corps in accepting the appointment.—2. If E. accepted the appointment 
with the knowledge of the facts stated, A., B., C. and D. would not be 
blamed foF carrying out their resolution to the letter. 

Dr. Stewart (Newport, Fife) shall receive an answer by post. 


Inpran Crvit SuURGEONCIES. 
To the Editor of Taw Lancet, 

Srr,—Amongst the temptations that are held out to indace young members 
of the profession to enter the Indian Medical Service, the prospect of obtain- 
ing a civil surgeoncy has always been regarded as one of the greatest. But of 
the duties and pay of the civil surgeon I believe little is known at home, or it 
‘would cease to be any inducement at all. Having some personal experience, 
I shall be happy to give to your readers some account of what these duties 


are. 

I must commence by saying that every civil surgeon is required to have 
qualified himself in the language before he can be appoin Such is the 
rule; but if the applicant for an appointment have interest, it is practically 
quite immaterial if he have passed or not. The best appointments are held by 

men. His duties will consist of the medical ¢ of a jail, a police 
tal, a civil hospital, a public dispensary, and probably also the wing of a 
ve regiment. work may be comparatively light or onerous; this 
must depend upon a variety of circumstances, but the pay is equal in all. 
Besides his strictly hospital duties, he must expect to be constantly receivin 
the dead bodies of natives in the most advanced state of decomposition, oot 
to him for post-mortem inquiry by the native police officials, who, to obtain a 
reputation for vigilance, will send in every corpse they can find. A report by 
the civil surgeon on each case has to be written, and the matter here ends if 
there is nothing of a suspicious nature; but should there be, then the civil 
surgeon's evidence has to be given before the magistrate, and most probably 
before the judge as well. Should there be any reason to suspect poisoning, 
then a careful analysis has to be made. For all these extra duties there is no 
remuneration whatever. Whether this arrangement is likely to advance the 
zeal of medical officers or promote the ends of justice, I leave to the expe- 
rience of your readers, In addition to the above, there is an almost endless 
amount of correspondence of the red-tape description, often trivial and 
absurd to the last degree, such as a correspondence of six sheets of foolseap 
on a matter involving a pecuniary value of one farthing. 

When the civil surgeon is in charge of a wing of a regiment, he is generally 
the only medical officer of the station, and he must ex to be as rigidly 
confined to his station as the prisoner within the jail . Leave of absence 
for a day is a luxury undreamed of by the civil surgeon ig these circum- 

Now for the pay, which is 460r. 10a. 10p.a month. Should there be native 
— under the civil surgeon, he will obtain the trifling addition of 12r. 8a, 
per hundred fighting men as head money, and a vast addition of trouble and 


annoyance. 
Such is the lot of the civil surgeon, perhaps after a service of fourteen or 


years. 

Now let us draw a comparison between him and his immediate 
the collector and magistrate of the Zillah, a man who ly both in 
and service is junior to the civil surgeon. He comes out at the age of twen 
or twenty-one, after only such an education as every gentleman is expected 
to have. Before he has been in the service four years, his pay is about 550r. 
per month, probably more; by seven years, 1 .; and at twelve years, 
rarely under 2400r. per month. 

“ Paterfamilias” will draw some valuable hints from these lines. Should he 
be blessed with a son possessing a fair amount of talent, he will bring him 
up to compete for an Indian civi! service appointment. If there h to 
be a “ in the family,” on whose prospect of obtaining a liveli at 
home there may be some doubt, he will educate him with the view of entering 
her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service, bringing him to that market where the 
price offered will so exactly correspond with the value of the article tendered. 

In conclusion let me thank you most heartily for the many admi 
articles which have appeared in Tur Lancet, contesting so ably for those 
rights and privileges which in common justice should granted to the 
medical officers of the Home and Indian Services. The real remedy though 
lies with the medical students of the day. Stop the supplies ! 

Lam, Sir, yours, 

July, 1963. 


&e. 
Ay Arwy 
Baroda.—It is impossible to give an answer to such a question in the abstract. 
There are many circumstances to be taken into consideration before an 
accurate opinion can be formed. We should advise our correspondent to 
apply to some experienced medical practitioner. 


Tae Drscoverre or Tae 
To the Editor of Tas Lancet. 

Srr,—It is universally believed that Harvey, the eminent physician of 
Charles 1., was the first who made that ologieal discovery—viz., 
the circulation of the blood. On the other hand, it is maintained by some— 
and Dr. Woden, in a work written and published some 200 years ago declares 
—that Michael Servetus, the French physician and victim of Calvanistic in- 
tolerance, who was burnt at Geneva in the year 1553, was the first discoverer 
of the distribution and circulation of the blood through the human frame. 

If your correspondents could give me any information on this subject, 
shall feel obliged. Yours 

Euston-road, Sept. 1868. 


—The case of against 
Northern Hospital broke down for want of evidence. The case involves 
questions of much interest to the profession, and will not escape our notice, 
M.R.C.S.E., 1863.—By sending his diploma and the fees to Dr. Hawkins, 
Medical Registration Office, Soho-square, London, 


Preparation or Liquor 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 
' —Will some of numerons readers inform me, through your 
Journ the best and mat way preparing chine fr the 
ment of diphtheria and the ours truly, 
August, 1563, 


4, © B.S, W. 


4 Constant Reader can be compelled to give certificates of all his cases of 
vaccination to the registrar of births and deaths. The Vaccination Act 
may be obtained at the Queen’s Printing Office, Gough-square, Fleet-street, 
or by order of any bookseller. No penalty is specified in the Act; but it 
would be a misdemeanour to refuse to supply the information if it be re- 
quested by the proper officer. 

Brox v. 

We have received a rambling and libellous letter from Dr. Shorthouse in re- 
ference to our remarks on the case of Dr. Snow Beck. We refer that gen- 
tleman to the report of the trial in The Times, and also to the observations 
of the judge and the finding of the jury. 

Jabez.—He can assume the title without infringing the law. 


A Curtovs Case. 
To the Rditor of Tar Lancer. 

Stx,—I write in reply to your dent, “Chirurgus,” in your last 
week's number. The t foul odour from the nostrils of his patient is, 
no doubt, oceasioned by necrosis, more or less extensive, of the nasal bones ; 
the necrosis being the result of periostitis, proceeding from the severe cold 
shortly which the offensive discharge commenced. Of course the 
nuisance will disappear when the dead bone comes away. It is by no means 
an isolated case. Your obedient servant, 

Woolwich, August, 1963. Joun H. 

To the Editor of Taw Lawcer, 

Srx,—In reply to the q of “Chirurgus,” I beg to state that I have cured 
several obstinate cases of idiopathic ozena, as associated with tumour lachry- 
malis, by the use of calomel snuff, as recommended by Professor Trousseau, 
according to the following formula :-—Calomel, half a drachm ; red preeipi- 
tate, one seruple; white sugar, half an ounce. To be made into a powder, 
which the patient is to use as snuff twelve times a day. Its action is aided by 
injecting into the nostrils a weak solution of nitrate of silver or sulphate of 
— once or twice a day. Yours truly, 

A September, 1863. J. R. Wourz, M.D. 

To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 

Srx,—Your dent, “Chirurgus,” might probably, with ad- 
van make a of one or other of the alkatine perman in solu- 
tion, the readiest form of which is Condy’s ozonized water, which I observe 
you recommend to another of your correspondents of last week. 


Yours obediently, 

September, 1363. 

To the Editor of Toe Lawcer. 

Sre,—In answer to the question of “Chirurgus,” I wish to 
the use of a strong solution of nitrate of silver within the nostrils after the 
= crusts have been removed. is was quite successful in a similar case 
a nurse-maid, who would have lost her place if she had not been speedily 
eured ; but certainly there was redness of the nasal mucous m in my 


ease. 
In reference to Dr. ’s case of “ Rheumatoid Arthritis,” (Tae 
Lancet, August 15th,) I would suggest to the doctor to place his hand on 
his own knee, and then extend the limb, and I think he will find himself to 
be the subject of a similar affection. Your obedient servan 
August, 1863. 


Ozorr. 
to him 


EDICTS. 


Comwmeustcations, Lerrens, &c., have been received from — Dr, Parr; 
Mr. Johnson ; Mr. Rayner, Stockport ; Mr. Browne ; Dr. Bridson, Douglas ; 
Mr. Hyde, Bristol; Mr. Keys, (with enclosure;) Mr, Benson; Mr. Larkin, 
(with enel 3) Dr. Bull: e, Truro; Mr. Hepworth, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. Fothergill, Cloughton ; Mr. Soden, Coventry; Mr. Taylor, Willesden ; 
Dr. Wolfe; Dr. Shorthouse; Mr. Robinson; Dr. Williamson, (with enclo- 
sure;) Dr. Kernot; Dr. Hearne, Southampton; Messrs. Arnold and Sons ; 
Dr. Dickson ; Mr. Spencer Wells ; Mr. R. Leary, Bilston, (with enclosure ;) 
Dr. Mackreth ; Mr. F. Forshaw, Bilston, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Struthers, 
Edinburgh ; Mr. W. P. Glover, Cerne Abbas; Mr. R. Percy ; Mr. Howard; 
Dr. Muspratt; Dr. Sloane, Leicester, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Craven, Hull ; 
Dr. Hardwick, Leeds ; Dr. Young, Corbridge; Mr. T. Wright, (with enclo- 
sure;) Dr. Millar, Nottingham; Rev. F. Sta rs, (with enclosure ;) Mr. 
Franklyn; Dr. Malins, Birmingham; Dr. Ryding; Mr. Cook; Dr, W.A. 
Smith; Mr. Denham; Mr. Perry; Mr. Stewart; Mr. Corbett, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Mr. Merryweather, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. M‘Bean, St. Andrews; 
Mr. Soelberg Wells ; Mr. Walker, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Metealfe; Mr. M. 
Charteris, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Wiglesworth ; Dr. Pratt, Appledore, (with 
enclosure ;) Dr. Murray, (with enclosure ;) Consultus; J. N., (with enclo- 
sure;) Ozone; Veritas; Staff Surgeon; An Enquirer; Rastiens; Capillas; 
H.; MB.; Scepticus; X. Y. Z.; G. L.; Medieus, (with enclosure;) Jabez ; 
An Officer at Netley ; A Constant Reader ; Physician and Surgeon ; Baroda ; 
The Secretary of Queen Charlotte's Hospital ; J. C. B.S. W.; The Secretary 
of the London Hospital; The Secretary of the Lock Hospital; &c. &. 
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